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new 


sermon—strengthening 
books 


| from 


THE CHRISTIAN READER 


edited by Stanley |. Stuber 


“The McGuffey Reader of the choice Christian writings of twenty 
centuries.’’-—Religious Book Club Bulletin 


The heart of 1900 years of the Christian message—the essence of 
nearly 70 great devotional classics of all time are in these unified, 
chronological selections from Christ, Tertullian, Chrysostom, Johan- 
nes Tauler, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Phillips Brooks and 24 
other saints, mystics and prophets. You and your laymen will find 
THE CHRISTIAN READER a profound source of strength and in- 
spiration—a true companion to the Bible itself. You will put the 
READER’s ‘‘Index of Use’’ to work immediately—for sermon sugges- 
tions, apt quotations, church bulletin boards, etc. $4.75 


REDISCOVERING JESUS 


by Jack Finegan 


In Mr. Finegan’s first book since his highly successful Light from the 
Ancient Past and Youth Asks about Religion, his REDISCOVERING 
JESUS brings a fresh perspective on Jesus’ historicity ... His life... 
His message . . . His centrality in world history . . . His centrality in 
the lives of men and women today. 


Written in Mr. Finegan’s uniquely crystal-clear yet poetic style, per- 
suasive answers are given to the doubts and confusions in modern 
laymen’s minds. Here you will find an inspiring re-evaluation of the 
role Christians have played and must play in fulfilling Jesus’ prophetic 
and historic goals. 


REDISCOVERING JESUS is the work of a great scholar translated 
into everyday language. You will welcome this book as a clear-spoken, 
eloquent explanation—truly a ‘‘rediscovery’’—of Jesus’ profound sig- 
nificance today. 2.50 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE CHRIST IN POETRY 


compiled and edited by Thomas Curtis 


by Bernhard W. Anderson 


In Rediscovering the Bible you will see that 

“the Bible presents a historical pageant, 
whose theme is the triumphant working out 
of God’s purpose in spite of all attempts to 
oppose it”’ that ‘“‘what makes the Bible 
sacred scripture is its power to make the 
reader know that he is an actor in the his- 
torical pageant of God’s redemption. 


Skillfully answered are questions like these 
that challenge the faith of many today: How 
is the Bible inspired? Why is Christ divine? 
Why do g People suffer? Can you believe 
in civacten? “Surely the most eloquent and 
exciting survey of Biblical rellenen, that has 
appeared in the last decade so. eland 
Jamison. JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RE- 


A Haddam House Book—$3.50 


Clark and Hazel Davis Clark 


CHRIST IN POETRY is “remarkable . . . 
unique among anthologies of religious verse, 
in that every poem deals with the single 
theme of the Person of Christ . . . A valuable 
store of source material for one who is to 
preach or lecture... May read + 
sively from beginning to end 

used as a devotional manual . ‘May’ "well 
serve as an odd-moment book of devotions to 
be used again and again.’’—Hewitt B. Vinn- 
edge, Parsons. 


“From the opening line by Tennyson to the 
final one by Sidney Lanier, this anthology 
offers the widest possible range of poetry 
centering in Christ . . . With its wide range 
of poets and the Clarks’ stimulating choices 
from many pens, this volume will doubtless 
become the standard in its field.”"—The Pres- 
byterian Outlook. 


520 poems, 282 poets, 448 pages, $3.49 


at your bookstore or direct 


peosociation 


291 Broadway, New York 7 


WAYS 
YOUTH 
LEARN 


by Clarice M. Bowman 


An experienced leader, famil- 
iar both with the mood and 
temper of youth and with the 
realities of her faith, presents 
a desperately needed guide for 
youth workers. Miss Bowman 
writes fully of the method by 
which the Christian faith can 
become a vital part of the lives 
of young people. 


The purpose of the book is to 
equip the teacher spiritually, 
to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face whereon most religious 
education rests. The author 
shows how materials and 
methods can be used so that 
young people will participate 
willingly and eagerly in the 
church’s program. 

Writing from actual experi- 
ence—she has been on the 
staff of the youth department 
of the Methodist Church since 
1937—-Miss Bowman demon- 
strates from life situations 
how to make religious-cen- 
tered and “whole” individuals. 


$2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16,.N. Y. 


_very religious; 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


TROLLOPE AS PSYCHOLOGIST 


To the Editor: 


I am at the moment reading Trollope’s 
Small House at Allington as my last-thing- 


at-night bedside book. Trollope is a sedative 


writer, and more than that, as far as we 
ministers are concerned, he knew our kind 
of world fairly well. Like all good novelists 
of earlier days his power of psychological 
observation was acute, even though he had 
not, in his own day, mastered our more 
modern skills.’ 

Thus I came across a lady whom I have 
already met. It may interest some one or 
another of your readers to know that she is 
not an exceptional type peculiar to his 
parish! “The Lady Rosina (DeCourcy) was 
and I do not know that she 
was.conspicuous in any other way .. . It 
had not always been so with the Lady 
Rosina; but her eyes had been opened by 
the wife of a great church dignitary in the 
neighbourhood, and she had undergone re- 
generation. How great may be the misery 
inflicted by an energetic, unmarried, healthy 
woman in that condition—a woman with no 
husband, or- children, or duties to distract 
her from her wark—I pray that my readers 
may. never know,” 

‘DEAN L. SPEeRRY 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


RELIGION | AND PSYCHIATRY 
To the Editor: 


We have been getting Pasrorat Psy- 
cCHoLocy for quite a while and are delighted 
with the fine contribution which you are 
making in this field. 


You will be interested in knowing that 
PASTORAL PsycHoLocy is being reviewed 
by the’ undersigned at the regular Journal 


| 


— 


beyond theological circles, a large and 


A complete, up-to-date survey 


The Psychology 
of Religion 


By L. W. GRENSTED, D.D. 


Canon Emeritus, Liverpool 


From the time when William James’ lec- 
tures on The Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience captured the interest of a public far 
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often contradictory literature has developed around the 
“psychology of religion.” Here, the entire subject is re- 
viewed in the light of contributions made by psychologists 
toward an understanding of religious behavior. 


In THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, Canon Grensted 
surveys such aspects of religious activity as conflict and 
conversion, prayer and worship, mystical states and the 
heightened sense of reality, considering each as a factor in 
the total religious experience. He discusses the findings 
of James, Starbuck, Freud, Jung, Leuba, Thouless, 
McDougall, and Pratt, among others, and estimates the 
extent to which their work has made it possible not only 
to describe the nature of religious phenomena, but also 
to decide upon their validity. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION is a book of great 
practical value to the pastor, an excellent introduction to 
this complex subject, and an important contribution to 
both psychology and religion. Clear, concise, yet compre- 
hensive, it is written by a man well-qualified in the field, 
a Fellow of the British Psychological Society and former 
Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion at Oxford. With descriptive bibliography. 

$3.00 at your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Publishers f Fine Bovks for over Fou Centuries 
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—Youand your— 
parishioners 


will want to read 


the new book by 


A. POWELL DAVIES 


author of 
Man’s Vast Future 


“Courage begins with facing of 
fear ... for courage is not how we 
feel but what we do about it.” 


This might be said to be the key- 
note of Dr. Davies’ conviction that 
in all of us lies the temptation to 
be good—good on a plane of active 
reality, good for ourselves and to 
others. How to succumb to this 
temptation and rid ourselves of the 
crippling fears that keep us from 
realizing our fullest and happiest 
lives, is the theme of this book. 


Dr. Davies covers many subjects, 
all concerned with the quest of the 
individual for spiritual reality and 
authentic moral guidance. It is not 
a book of easy short cuts to mental 
peace that will bring happiness 
overnight. It will, however, suggest 
the way to find courage and hope, 
to liberate the goodness that lies 
frustrated in all of us. $ 


THE 


TEMPTATION 
TO BE GOOD 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Club meeting of the Hospital. This group 
of twenty (psychiatrists, medical doctors, 
dentists, psychologists and the Chaplain) — 
meet each Monday to review and discuss 
articles from appropriate journals. 

In your last issue the Notes and News 
were interesting. With this section in mind 
you will want to know of the School in 
Religion and Psychiatry, a thirteen session 
course, which we have just completed at this 
Hospital. The planning, promoting, and ar- 
ranging, plus teaching of two hours was 
the responsibility of the undersigned. There 
were fifty-two ministers signed up for the 
course. The average attendance was thirty. 

The course filled a real need as can be 
seen by the fact that an advanced course 
has already been requested. Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY and a number of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club selections were on dis- 
play as well as titles in the field of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and religion. 


CHAPLAIN WILLIAM R. STEININGER 
State Hospital at Raleigh 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


PRACTICAL 
To the Editor: 


Though you will undoubtedly hear it from 
many other members of the Club, I take 
this opportunity to thank you personally for 
your very great and very successful efforts 
to raise the level of effectiveness of the 
of the counseling experiences of ministers. 

It is my hope that as the remaining forty 
years of my ministry unfold I shall be able 
to translate into actual practice at least a 
small part of the vast fund of advice and 
counsel which has come to me through the 
journal and the Selections of the Club. 


Rev. WALTER LINK 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Long Beach, California 


DR. BONNELL 
To the Editor: 


I have just come back from Columbia, 
South Carolina, where I addressed a con- 
ference of ministers and many of them 
spoke to me of Pastorat Psycuotocy. It 
is fulfilling an ever enlarging place in the 
lives of ministers. 


Rev. JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York City 


Spiritual 
Security 


By WESNER FALLAW 


e A book of vital interest to all 
who wish to learn the joys of 
emotional and spiritual health. 
Dr. Fallow shows how individ- 
uals may work toward spiritual 
security in community, neigh- 
borhood, family, church, and in 
counseling situations. He illus- 
trates his discussion with exam- 
ples from real life, to show that 
“the genius of human and divine 
intercourse reaches fruition in 
spiritually mature men and 
women.” A Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection. 

Coming Oct. 20. $3.00 


Strengthened 
With Might 


By HAROLD WILKE. In this 
new Westminster Pastoral Aid 
Book, an author handicapped by 
being born without arms offers 
specific help to all handicapped 
persons and to those who wish to 
understand them. His descrip- 
tions of how he made adijust- 
ments to his own handicap will 
bring inspiration and assurance 
to handicapped and “unhandi- 
capped” alike. 

Coming Oct. 20. $1.50 


The Approach to 
Preaching 


By W. E. SANGSTER. With 
penetrating insight, this book 
describes the meaning, privileges, 
duties, and pitfalls of the minis- 
ter’s calling. Plain-spoken and 
understanding, it makes clear the 
problems every minister must 
face—including the “occupational 
diseases” of the ministry — and 
the high and rewarding nature of 
the minister’s whole work. 
Coming Oct. 13. $2.00 


Westminster 


Pioneer of 


Pastoral 


Psychology 


GEORGE ALBERT COE 


BY ANTON T. BOISEN 


Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 


HE DEATH of George Albert Coe in Claremont, California, on November 

9th, 1951, reminds us of the important movement for the study of the 
psychology of religion in which he had a leading part at the turn of the century. 
Among the first in the field was James H. Leuba who in 1896 published a 
doctor’s thesis dealing with the religious conversion experience. This was three 
years before Edwin D. Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion, but as early as 1890 
Dr. Starbuck had read a paper before the Indiana College Association which 
foreshadowed his later work. Stanley Hall was also a leading spirit in the move- 
ment and his “Journal of Religious Psychology and Education” became its 
most important vehicle. William James brought the movement to a brilliant 
climax with the publication of his Varieties of Religious Experience. Two im- 
portant European representatives were Theodore Flournoy of Geneva, and 
Henri Delacroix of Paris. 

Professor Coe’s first important contribution was a book entitled The 
Spiritual Life. This was published in 1900. Like the previous studies of Star- 
buck and of Leuba it was chiefly concerned with the religious conversion experi- 
ence. It differed from Starbuck’s important study in the fact that it was not 
wholly dependent upon the answers to questionnaires. Coe had dealt with his 
subjects personally and had subjected them to various tests with special 
reference to temperament and suggestibility. In a personal letter under the 
date of September 25, 1947, he comments as follows on that study: 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


George A. Coe and Harrison S. Elliott 


ie THIS ISSUE we honor two of 
the great modern leaders in the 
field of religious education, who also 
made important contributions to pas- 
toral psychology. In its current sense, 
pastoral psychology owes much to the 
efforts of those who worked on the 
problems of Christian nurture, and to 
none more than Coe and Elliott. 

George A. Coe’s basic contributions 
to pastoral psychology are well indi- 
cated in the article in this issue by his 
former student, Anton T. Boisen. We 
commend also to our readers the 
March-April, 1952, issue of “Religious 
Education,” which is wholly devoted to 
articles by and about Coe. In this issue 
we also present a representative article 
by Coe, and have elected to set forth 
his understanding of prayer. This 
should give our readers at least the 
flavor of Coe’s thought. 

Although about twenty years young- 
er than Coe, Elliott died in the same 
year. His many contributions in the 
field of religious education, and else- 


where, have been and will be dealt 
with in other places. We wish only to 
acknowledge here his large, early and 
important contributions to pastoral 
psychology and pastoral care. He was 
one of the first to be sensitive to the 
significance of the rising dynamic psy- 
chology for what the religious worker 
did. It was in the mid-twenties that he 
published The Bearing of Psychology 
Upon Religion. Ten years later, he and 
his wife, Grace Loucks Elliott, pub- 
lished Solving Personal Problems, one 
of the earliest works on counseling by 
the religious worker. Long before there 
were any chairs of pastoral counseling, 
he was teaching this subject at Union 
Theological Seminary. He early saw 
the virtues of clinical pastoral training, 
and promoted it. Before there were 
any advanced degree programs in pas- 
toral psychology, Elliott managed to 
help selected students find their way 
to such study at Union and Columbia. 

One of the characteristics of Har- 
rison Elliott which I came to admire 


= 
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most was his humility—very deep but, 
as even his best friends noted, not al- 
ways apparent on the surface. Despite 
his having made basic contributions to 
pastoral psychology, he was always 
alert to ways in which his seminary, 
and indeed all seminaries, might make 
greater advances along this line. He 
brought Harry Bone and me to Union 
for this purpose, and worked in many 
other ways toward what he felt would 
be more adequate opportunities for 
study of pastoral psychology. Al- 
though the major thrust of his concern 
was, in some respects, elsewhere, he 
never forgot the deep concern and 
practical importance which he attribu- 
ted to pastoral psychology as this 
journal understands it. 

He was one of the first churchmen 
to understand the affinity of religion 


with mental health in the broad sense 
of the term. This joint concern was, in 
some respects, the foundation stone 
for his pastoral psychology. For this 
reason we reprint in this issue an 
early article of his, written more than 
twenty years ago, which suggests how 
far ahead of his time he was. We 
wager that his main point can now be 
accepted by the overwhelming majori- 
ty of our readers. Yet in 1929 it was 
new. Elliott himself did much to pro- 
duce the difference. 

In tribute to these men of large con- 
tribution, we may hope that the future 
of pastoral psychology may raise up 
other leaders as courageous, as far- 
sighted, and as willing to see new truth 
as they. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


COMING IN 


The Significance of Pastoral 
Work 


by RicHarp BAXTER 


Some Classics of the Pastoral 
Ministry 
by CHartes F. Kemp 


Executive Secretary 
Umiversity of Nebraska Y.M.C.A. 


Luther as Pastoral Counselor 


by C. CHARLES BACHMANN 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Some Further Thoughts Upon 
the Art of Ministering to the 
Sick 

by Russett L. Dicks 


The Divinity School 
Duke University 


NOVEMBER 


Dealing With Interpersonal Con- 
flict (Part 1) 


by Cart R. RocErs 
Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 


Pastoral Psychology and Pas- 
toral Counseling 


by Sewarp HILtTNER 


Mastering Atomic Fear 


by JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church 


Toward Spiritual Security 


by WESNER FALLAW 

Professor of Religious Education 
Andover Newton Theological 
Seminary 


, 
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Prayer 


Prayer Fulfills the Function of Self-Renewal by 


Making One's Experience Consciously Social 


BY GEORGE ALBERT COE 


HE SPECIFIC and characteristic 

process by which the worshiper’s 
valuations are reorganized or confirm- 
ed and taken as a divine response is 
that of suggestion. He who prays be- 
gins his prayer with some idea of God, 
generally one that he has received 
from instruction or from current tra- 
ditions. He commonly retires to a 
quiet place, or to a place having mental 
associations of a religious cast, in 
order to “shut out the world.” This 
beginning of concentration is followed 
by closing the eyes, which excludes a 
mass of irrelevant impressions. The 
body bows, kneels, or assumes some 
other posture that requires little muscu- 
lar tension and that may favor exten- 
sive relaxation. Memory now provides 
the language of prayer or of hallowed 
scripture, or makes vivid some earlier 
experiences of one’s own. The wor- 


shiper represents to himself his needs, ° 


or the interests (some of them happy 
ones) that seem most important, and 


This is the second half of the chapter on 
prayer from Coe’s Psychology of Religion, 
published by University of Chicago Press, 
and reprinted by permission. 


he brings them into relation to God by 
thinking how God regards them. 

The presupposition of the whole 
procedure is that God’s way of looking 
at the matters in question is the true 
and important one. Around God, then, 
the interests of the individual are now 
freshly organized. Certain ones that 
looked large before the prayer began 
now look small because of their 
relation to the organizing idea upon 
which attention has focused. On the 
other hand, interests that express this 
organizing idea gain emotional quality 
by this release from competing, inhibit- 
ing considerations. To say that the will 
now becomes organized toward unity 
and that it acquires fresh power there- 
by is simply to name another aspect of 
the one movement. This movement is 
ideational, emotional, and volitional con- 
centration, all in one, achieved by fix- 
ation of attention upon the idea of God. 
This, as far as structure is concerned, 
is simply autosuggestion. It is directly 
in line with autosuggestion of health, 
and it is just the reverse of the auto- 
suggestion of weakness, which leads 
toward sin, and of the autosuggestion 
of sickness, that disarranges various 
physiological functions. 

It is sometimes said that faith is a 
prerequisite for success, whether in 
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prayer or in autosuggestion of health. 
Therefore, when success occurs where 
there is contrary suggestion or lack of 
confidence, the inference is drawn that 
here a foreign cause, not autosugges- 
tion, is the explanation. But the sup- 
position that faith is prerequisite is 
faulty at the best. Many a person, 
skeptical of the powers of a hypnotizer, 
has submitted himself as a subject in 
the expectation of utterly “resisting the 
influence,” but has been astounded to 
find himself a follower of the opera- 
tor’s suggestions just like credulous 
subjects. Faith-healing and mental- 
healing cults often win adherents by 
producing physical relief in the as yet 
unconvinced. At revival meetings scof- 
fers are sometimes brought to their 
knees in spite of their unfaith. Just so, 
surprising reversals sometimes take 
place in prayer, faith being there born 
or reborn, instead of being merely 
exercised. 


What is prerequisite in all these 
cases is not a particular expectation, 
but a particular direction of attention. 
Merely repeating certain sentences 
with attention to their meaning, but 
regardless of their truth or falsity, will 
sometimes result in marked control of 
further mental processes. Persons who 
have been troubled with insomnia, or 
wakefulness, or disturbing dreams, 
have been enabled to secure sound 
sleep by merely relaxing the muscles 
and repeating mechanically, without 
effort at anything more, some formula 
descriptive of what is desired. The 
main point is that attention should fix 
upon the appropriate organizing idea. 
When this happens in a revival meet- 
ing one may find one’s self unexpect- 
edly converted. When it happens: in 
prayer one may be surprised to find 
one’s whole mood changed from dis- 
couragement to courage, from liking 
something to hating it (as in the case 


October 


of alcoholic drinks, or tobacco), or 
from loneliness to the feeling of com- 
panionship with God. 


OW and then a student imagines 

that by sufficiently careful intro- 
spection of his own prayers he will be 
enabled to determine once and for all 
whether or not God is there. Apart 
from the tendency of introspection to 
prevent the real spirit of prayer, there 
is the further difficulty that, in any 
case—that is, whether God is there or 
not—what one introspects in praying 
is mental content of one’s own that 
one is purposely manipulating at the 
time. What introspection reveals, 
therefore, is not God but one’s own 
idea of God, and the only causal se- 
quences that one gets trace of by this 
method are sequences between particu- 
lar events, not between different 
persons. * 


On the other hand, as Strong has 
pointed out, * the internal conversation 
that constitutes prayer is not an iso- 
lated thing, but a specific instance of 
a general form of mental procedure. 
Thinking as a whole has the same 
form. Not merely does rudimentary 
thinking, which is impulsive and emo- 
tional, involve the assumption of re- 
ciprocal attitudes between the thinker 
and his objects, but even the more cau- 
tious and controlled sort that weighs 
considerations, and advances from po- 
sition to position, moves on in the 
form of question and answer, proposal 
and counter proposal, internal debate, 
and final agreement of the debaters. 
More than this; considered from the 
standpoint of mental structure only, 
my intercourse with my fellows also is 
internal conversation, a give and take, 
both sides of which are in a way ac- 
cessible to my own introspection. 

This analysis of the structure of 
prayer has already touched upon some 
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of its functions. It is a way of getting 
one’s self together, of mobilizing and 
concentrating one’s dispersed capaci- 
ties, of begetting the confidence that 
tends toward victory over difficulties. 
It produces in a distracted mind the 
repose that is power. It freshens a 
mind deadened by routine. It reveals 
new truth, because the mind is made 
more elastic and more capable of sus- 
tained attention. Thus does it remove 
mountains in the individual, and 
through him in the world beyond. 
Prayer fulfills this function of self- 
renewal largely by making one’s ex- 
perience consciously social, that is, by 
producing a realization that even what 
is private to me is shared by another. 
Burdens are lightened by the thought 
that they are burdens to another also, 
through his sympathy with me. This 
would be a gain even if I were not 
sure that this friend would remove the 
burden from my shoulders. The values 
of prayer in sickness, distress, and 
doubt are by no means measurable by 
the degree to which the primary causes 
thereof are made to disappear. There 
is a real conquest of trouble even while 
trouble remains. Now ‘and then the 
conquest is so precious that one re- 
joices in the tribulation itself as a 
friendly visitation. * It is sometimes a 
great source of strength, also, merely 
to realize that one is fully understood. 
The value of having some friend or 
helper from whom I reserve no secrets 
has been rendered more impressive 
than ever by the Freud-Jung methods 
of relieving mental disorders through 
(in part) a sort of mental houseclean- 
ing, or bringing into the open the pa- 
tient’s hidden distresses and even his 
most intimate and reticent desires. 


NTO the psychology of the healings 
_ that are brought about by this 
psychoanalysis we need not go, ex- 
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cept to note that one constant factor 
appears to be the turning of a private 
possession into a social possession, 
and particularly the consciousness that 
another understands. I surmise that we 
shall not be far from the truth here if 
we hold that, as normal experience has 
the ego-alter form, so the continuing 
possession of one’s self in one’s devel- 
oping experience requires development 
of this relation. We may, perhaps, go 
as far as to believe that the bottling up 
of any experience as merely private is 
morbid. 


But, however this may be; there are 
plenty of occasions when the. road to 
poise, freedom, and fey -is That of 
social sharing. Hence the prayer of 
confession, not only because it helps 
us to see ourselves as we are, but also 
because it shares our secrets with 
another, has great value for organizing 
the self. In this way we get relief from 
the misjudgments of others, also, and 
from the mystery that we are to our- 
selves, for we lay our case, as it were, 
before a judge who does not err. Thus 
prayer has value in that it develops the 
essentially social form of personal 
self-realization. 

Moreover, where the idea of God 
has reached high ethical elevation, 
prayer is a mode of self-assurance of 
the triumph of the good, with all the 
reinforcement that comes from such 
assurance. Confidence in ultimate good- 
ness may support itself upon various 
thought structures. Many Christians 
attach their thought of God and of a 
meaningful world to Jesus as the re- 
vealer and worker-out of the divine 
plan. With him as leader they feel that 
they cannot fail. Others attach their 
ethical aspirations directly to God, 
who may then be thought of as present 
with the worshiper in these very as- 
pirations. Others think the world- 
purpose in less sharply personal terms, 
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as the evolution of the cosmos toward 
a moral life that was not, and now is 
only beginning to be, but is neverthe- 
less the inmost law of the system. In 
the last case prayer shades off from 
conversation toward mere contempla- 
tion, yet without failing to identify the 
individual’s own purpose with a world- 
purpose that is moving toward sure 
fulfilment. 


In all these types of self-assurance 
the individual may do little more than 
apply to himself by suggestion an idea 
that is current in the cult with which 
he is familiar. Yet the idea that is thus 
applied grows in the process of appro- 
priating it to one’s self. It has, in fact, 
been generated in men in and through 
prayer. That is to say, prayer is a 
process in which faith is generated. It 
is a mistake to suppose that men assure 
themselves of the existence and of the 
character of God by some prayerless 
method, and then merely exercise this 
ready-made faith in the act of praying. 
No, prayer has greater originality 
than this. Alongside of much tradition- 
alism and vain repetition there is also 
some launching forth upon voyages of 
exploration and some discovery of 
lands firm enough to support men 
when they carry their heaviest burdens. 

To complete this functional view of 
prayer we must not fail to secure the 
evolutionary perspective. If we glance 
at the remote beginnings, and then at 
the hither end, of the evolution of 
prayer, we discover that an immense 
change has taken place. It is a correlate 
of the transformed character of the 
gods, and of the parallel disciplining 
of men’s valuations. In the words of 
Fosdick, prayer may be considered as 
dominant desire. * But it is also a way 
of securing domination over desire. It 
is indeed self-assertion; sometimes it 
is the making of one’s supreme claim, 
as when life reaches its most tragic 


crisis; yet it is, even in the same act, 
submission to an overself. Here, then, 
is our greater problem as to the func- 
tion of prayer. It starts as the assertion 
of any desire; it ends as the organiza- 
tion of one’s own desires into a system 
of desires recognized as superior and 
then made one’s own. 


T THE beginning the attitude is 

little more than that of using the 
gods for men’s ends; at the culmina- 
tion prayer puts men at the service of 
God for the correction of human ends, 
and for the attainment of these cor- 
rected ends rather than the initial ones. 
Like everything else in religion, prayer 
has several lines of development. 
Every religion has its own character- 
istic ways of approaching its divinity 
or divinities, and its own character- 
istic valuations are expressed thereby. 
All, however, as we may be sure from 
our whole study of religious evolution, 
reflect the notion of society then and 
there prevailing. In the Christian reli- 
gion, with its central emphasis upon 
love, prayer tends to become, wherever 
the constructive significance of love 
has not been submerged by ritualism 
or dogmatism, the affirmation of what 
may be called social universalism of 
essentially democratic tendency. On 
the one hand, the act of praying now 
becomes highly individual. To be 
prayed for by a priest is not enough, 
nor does mechanical participation in 
common prayer suffice. 

Whether one prays with others or 
alone, one is required to pray in one’s 
own spirit, and to do it sincerely. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, this throwing 
of the individual back upon himself, 
with insistence that he here and now 
express his very self, produces, not 
individualistic desire, but criticism of 
desires from a social point of view. 
Here self-assertion becomes self-over- 
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coming in and through acceptance of 
the loving will of the Father as one’s 
own. Now, because the Father values 
so highly every child of his, in prayer 
to him I must adopt his point of view 
with respect to my fellows, desiring 
for each of them full and joyous self- 
realization. This sort of submission— 
to a God who values each individual— 
tends therefore toward the deference 
for each individual that is the foun- 
dation of democracy. Here the func- 
tion of prayer is that of training men 
in the attitudes of mind that are fun- 
damental to democratic society. 


Finally, prayer has the function of 
extending one’s acquaintance with 
agreeable persons. Here and there, at 
least, men enjoy God’s companion- 
ship just because of what he is, with- 
out reference to benefits that he may 
bestow. This pure friendship some- 
times includes the joy of helping the 
Great Friend. It is true that when 
philosophy identified God with some 
abstract absolute the notion of help- 
ing him is ruled out. But religion is 
different from philosophy. As a rule 
the gods of religion—and not less the 
God of Christianity—stand to their 
worshipers in a relation of mutual give 
and take. As a primitive group feeds 
its god in order to make him strong, 
and rejoices and feasts with him as an 
invisible guest, so in Christianity God 
and men stand in mutual need of each 
other. 


This must be so if God is love. Men 
are saved by grace alone, but there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner who re- 
pents; men are called into the family 
of God, yet only as men fulfil fraternal 
relations with one another can God 
have the satisfactions that belong to a 
father. Thus it is that Christian prayer 
has to be reciprocal as between God 
and worshiper. There is an ancient 
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doctrine that our prayers are inspired 
in us by God himself, so that he also 
prays in our prayers. That is to say, at 
this point each of the two, God and 
the worshiper, finds himself by iden- 
tifying his own desire with that of the 
other. 


This is the culmination of the self- 
and-soctus consciousness that makes 
us persons. The function of prayer at 
this level, then, is to produce (or, as - 
the case may be, sustain) personal life, 
which is also social life, as something 
of ultimate worth. 


Footnotes 


1. A skeptical student was advised to 
determine for himself whether or not there 
be a God by the experiment of praying. Being 
of a scientific turn of mind, he decided to 
vary only one circumstance at a time. So he 
offered the same prayer first to the Christian 
God and then to the Buddha. His intro- 
spective account of the effects showed that 
in each case he got the same results, such 
as peace and feeling of elevation. 


2. A. L. Strong, The Psychology of 
Prayer (Chicago, 1909). 


3. The greatest sufferer from physical 
causes whom I have ever known, the late 
Byron Palmer, of Ashtabula, Ohio, was not 
only one of the serenest of spirits, but also 
one of the most convinced that God is wholly 
good. During years of unrelieved pain he 
occupied himself, when writing was possible, 
by producing tracts, letters, and finally a 
book, God’s White Throne, to enable other 
sufferers to realize, as he did, that there is 
not a speck of injustice in God’s govern- 
ment of the world. I mention this case, not 
at all in order to suggest that there is logical 
justification for his attitude, but only as an 
example of the remarkable function- that 
communion with God may have in the deep- 
est distress. The prayer-life may be said to 
be, in cases like this, the organization into 
the self of the very things that threaten to 
disorganize it. 


4. H. E. Fosdick, The Meaning of Prayer 
(New York, 1915). 


Mental Hygiene and Religious Education 


The Degree of Moral Responsibility of the 


Individual Depends Upon His Training 


BY HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 


ENTAL hygiene contributes to 

religious education both a point 
of view and a methodology. Religion 
in the past has held bad conduct to be 
an evidence of sin. It has assumed that 
individuals have a tendency to do 
wrong because of the depravity of hu- 
man nature. Consequently, it has 
sought to transform this sinful nature, 
to change the “hearts” of people, and 
thus to affect their conduct. People 
have been asked to repent of their con- 
duct on the assumption of deliberate 
intent to do wrong and consequent 
moral responsibility. 

A similar attitude was taken for 
many years toward sickness. It was 
considered punishment for wrong 
doing. “Who did sin,” says the Bible 
record, “this man or his parents that 
he was born blind?” 

Modern medicine, with its recogni- 
tion of the causes of disease, repre- 
sents a different point of view in re- 
gard to sickness. It recognizes that 
good or ill health is due to causes in 
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the individual’s inheritance or environ- 
ment in part at least beyond his con- 
trol. Often sickness is due to igno- 
rance, and much of it could be 
prevented. Consequently, instead of 
blaming the individual for being sick, 
physicians seek to help him get well. 
Mental hygiene brings to conduct 
difficulties a corresponding point of. 
view. It talks about mental health. Bad 
conduct, from the point of view of the 
mental hygienist, is not due to the evil 
nature of the individual; neither is it 
sin. It is a symptom of personality ill- 
health. Just as tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, or infantile paralysis grows, out 
of bad air, food, water, aad other un- 
sanitary surroundings, so stealing, ly- 
ing, and other forms of bad conduct 
grow out of an unhealthy environment. 
The mental hygienist says that if a 
a boy steals or a girl lies, if either has 
a bad temper, is irresponsible or lazy, 
if there are undesirable sex attitudes 
and practices, these were not born in 
the individual, but were learned in his 
experiences with his parents, play- 
mates, and others with whom: he as- 
sociated. He had no choice of his 
parents, his home, or the surroundings 
in which he lived for the most forma- 
tive years of his life, but was as help- 
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less imregard to conduct influences as 
to health conditions. 

No one would condemn a child who 
was anemic or an invalid because of 
the health conditions in his home. If 
any. condemnation is felt, it is for his 
parents or the community responsible 
for the unhealthy. conditions. Similar- 
ly a mental hygienist refuses to con- 
demn and punish a child for stealing 
and lying which have been caused by 
his environment. If anybody is to be 
condemned, it is his parents and those 
who are responsible for his upbringing. 

But the most important thing is to 
know what to do about this conduct. 
The question of who is responsible is 
often only an academic one. The con- 
duct must be dealt with. The former 
procedure was to punish the conduct. 
Delinquent boys and girls were sent to 
correction schools and in other ways 
punished for stealing and lying, with 
the idea that if the punishment was 
severe enough, the conduct would be 
given up. School arid home discipline 
followed the same procedure. The 
church sought to reform drunkards, to 
stop sex irregularities, to control other 
forms of coriduct by threats of their 
‘consequences or by immediate ostra- 
eism. Even some psychologists have 
sought to deal with conduct on the 
same basis. All of these have tried to 
make the conduct so uncomfortable 
that it would be given up. 


A. MENTAL hygienist would reply 
that this represents in conduct 
areas a similar procedure to that of 
giving aspirin for a headache or using 
liniment for rheumatism. It may con- 
trol the conduct to a certain extent; 
but it will not change it, and offen in 
the long run may aggravate the condi- 
tions it attempts to relieve. The physi- 
cian today is not satisfied to- control 
the symptoms, but he tries to- find ‘the 


source of the infection and to treat the 
causes. The mental hygienist-says that 
a similar procedure is necessary in 
dealing with conduct; that it is neces- 
sary to find why the individual steals, 
drinks, or loses his temper. He holds 
that these types of conduct are ways in 
which the individual has learned to act 
in getting along in the world, and that 
they have become habits; that he has 
had no successful practice in other 
kinds of conduct and so his habits rep- 
resent the best adjustment to life that 
he has been able to make. 

If he has been thwarted from secur- 
ing the satisfactions of life in appro- 
priate ways, he uses tantrums to secure 
them or escapes from difficulties by 
day-dreaming or drinking. If his 
parents have pampered him, he has 
been spoiled, and knows only the habits 
of a spoiled child. To help him change 
his conduct, it is necessary therefore 
to find in what way this conduct is 
used, what it brings to the individual. 
This will be discovered only as one 
knows how he happened to learn this 
kind of conduct and why it became 
necessary for him to employ these in- 
appropriate ways of behaving. 

Two things, says the mental hygien- 
ist, can be done about the causes of 
such conduct. One is to locate the fac- 
tors in the environment which have 
made him develop the undesirable 
conduct patterns and which are carry- 
ing over into his present life. If the 
individual is provided temporarily an 
environment in which these harmful 
factors are-controlled and in which he 
discovers he does not need to fight or 
steal or lose his temper to get along, 
and one in which real regard is present 
and responsibility is recognized, he has 
a chance to develop new habits just as 
an anemic, underfed individual tends 
to grow strong, if he is given the 
proper kind of-air and food. At this 
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point those interested in the Social 
Gospel have, in the mental hygienists, 
allies in the efforts to transform this 
world so that many factors harmful to 
personality are eliminated and it be- 
comes a social medium in which Chris- 
tian personality has a better chance to 
develop. 

But a second thing also t:ay be nec- 
essary. The individual may also need 
to be helped to develop more appropri- 
ate habits to take the place of the un- 
desirable ones. If he knows how to get 
attention only by the spoiled child 
methods of becoming the center of the 
stage, if he does not know any other 
way of getting along with others ex- 
cept to fight with them, if he has no 
social contacts and has to take out 
his desire for love and care in the 
dream-world, then it will be necessary 
to help him find appropriate ways of 
doing these things which he now does 
in an inappropriate fashion. He will 
no longer need to be a bad boy to 
secure attention, if he is given an op- 
portunity to contribute his part to the 
group and secure approval for socially 
useful endeavors. 


HIS better understanding of hu- 

man conduct also brings a contri- 
bution to character education on the 
preventive side. Parents, teachers, and 
other adults do determine the atmos- 
phere in which children grow up. 
When they considered that conduct 
was due to the depravity of human 
nature and when they assumed that the 
way to get rid of bad conduct was to 
punish it out of an individual, adults 
brought clashes between themselves and 
children which accentuated rather than 
eliminated the difficulties. In the past, 
perfectly well-intentioned parents have 
spoiled their children because they 
treated the conduct of the individual 
in a way to bring about this result. 


Their very methods of punishment 
brought fear and insecurity in some 
cases; in others, strong opposition and 
determination developed and accentu- 
ated whatever undesirable symptoms 
of conduct might manifest themselves. 

The mental hygiene point of view is 
already enabling parents and teachers 
to deal with these conduct manifesta- 
tions in a more constructive fashion. 
This trend is seen in changed methods 
of discipline in the home, school, and 
juvenile court. By thus helping parents 
and teachers, who are responsible for 
the conditions in which children live, 
it is possible to prevent bad conduct 
by giving to them a more wholesome 
environment. This situation is one of 
the reasons that adult education is 
coming to have so important a place. 
It also opens to the churches a most 
significant line of development for the 
future. The best way to ensure the 
right kind of character in children is 
to educate their parents. 

This point of view does not waive 
the question of moral responsibility, 
but recognizes that the degree of moral 
responsibility of the individual depends 
upon his training. If a child has grown 
up in a home where he was completely 
looked after and had no chance to 
take responsibility, or even worse, 
where he was entirely spoiled; if he 
has had no opportunity to make deci- 
sions or to learn moral discriminations, 
then he may be, as an adult, a :norally 
irresponsible person because he learned 
to be irresponsible as a child. Under 
these circumstances it is not useful to 
punish him for his irresponsibility but 
much more desirable to take the steps 
which will enable him to become re- 
sponsible. The ability to be morally 
responsible is one of the goals of edu- 
cation, and towards the achievement of 
this goal, mental hygiene brings a dis- 
tinct contribution. 
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Parents and the Church School 


It Is the Quality of Family Life Which Either Makes 


or Breaks a Program of Religious Education 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


HE general aim of our program 

of religious education for children 
and youth is so to introduce each child, 
at varying ages and stages of develop- 
ment, to the Christian faith that it 
takes hold inwardly upon him—and in 
turn emerges as the vital basis of his 
attitude toward life as a whole. The 
content of this religious education is 
not, therefore, merely some area or 
compartment of human knowledge and 
experience, although certain areas of 
experience are especially fruitful for 
study in our attempts to stimulate basic 
attitudes. 

Another way to state the same aim 
is to indicate that we believe our reli- 
gion gives the basic answers to the 
ultimately serious questions of life, 
and that in so far as any child at any 
stage of development is able to ask 
questions seriously, we attempt to 
help him see the relevance of the 
Christian answer to his own question 
as he is then able to understand both. 

General statements like this are nec- 


essary, and help us to focus on what 
is fundamental before we become dis- 
tracted by the problems of how to 
make them operate in practice. But 
there is a problem even about the gen- 
eral aims; for any group or generation 
may interpret them in such a way that 
one or another part of the whole aim is 
forgotten. 

A generation or more ago most 
churches conceived the religious edu- 
cation task in terms of indoctrination. 
That is, material considered to be re- 
ligious in character was to be laid per- 
sistently before the child, in the hope 
that the repetition of material and con- 
viction of the teacher would lead him 
to inward assimilation of what was 
presented. I realize that most churches 
have long since rejected such an as- 
sumption. But it seems important to 
point out that the persons who advo- 
cated such a view had a sound aim or 
intention—inner assimilation of Chris- 
tian faith—even though we consider 
them thoroughly mistaken not only in 
the way they went about trying to 
achieve it, but also in their conception 
of what the Christian faith ought to 
mean for children at various ages as 
over against what it should mean to 
mature adults. 

Then there began to come, thirty or 
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forty years ago, a more liberal con- 
ception of how to go about the reli- 
gious education task. Materials should 
be graded according to age group, and 
presented according to the capacity of 
the child to comprehend them. Learn- 
ing would take place by absorption and 
participation. Children would not be 
taught things which they would later 
have to unlearn. 

With the fact that this is a concep- 
tion superior to indoctrination, we can 
have no quarrel. For children to get 
things inwardly, as total beings, they 
must be totally involved. Unless their 
felt needs and capacities are touched, 
this will not occur. What they inward- 
ly assimilate will be vital, and not what 
a noted philosopher calls “inert partic- 
ulars.” We can not possibly go back 
on our conviction that the child can 
learn only according to his stage of 
development, that he learns best by 
participation, that we must get him as 
well as his mind involved in the learn- 
ing process. 


EVERTHELESS, there are seri- 

ous flaws in this liberal concep- 
tion, more apparent to us now than a 
few years ago. These center around 
the kind of interpretation which has 
been made of the point that children 
should be taught nothing which they 
will have later to unlearn. Often this 
has meant, for instance: Don’t teach a 
child about God until he has reached a 
certain age; for if you do, then his 
mind will later show him inconsisten- 
cies and inadequacies in his idea of 
God, and he may throw God out the 
window altogether. Such a notion has 
usually been based on bitter experience 
of parents who, as children, were in- 
doctrinated in such a way that they 
later had severe struggles with the re- 
ligious ideas which had been involved 
in their early education. 
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But what such parents have over- 
looked, in analyzing their own experi- 
ence, is the nature of what caused 
them difficulty. This was not, as they 
believe, that they had once been taught 
inadequate religious ideas. It was, 
rather, that they had not been taught 
the process of making inadequate reli- 
gious ideas progressively more ade- 
quate. That is, their religious educa- 
tion did not involve a constant process 
of broadening and correcting religious 
ideas and feelings. Instead, it was a 
once and for all business. What was 
wrong was not what they learned, but 
what they did not learn, namely, how 
to correct previous learnings. 

These same parents may have learn- 
ed how to correct their learnings in 
fields other than religion. In reference 
to painting, for instance, they may well 
have moved through various stages: 
first seeing only blobs of color, then 
two-dimensional line and pattern, then 
three-dimensional illusion, light and 
shade, and so on. What was originally 
quite unfamiliar later becomes so 
familiar that it never occurs to one 
that he previously saw it differently. 
The transition may or may not be 
painful; but once achieved, one could 
not possibly go back on it. One does 
not condemn the inadequacy of a 
previous perspective because he has 
achieved a better one. He learns how 
to learn, and a good part of learning 
how to learn is learning how to un- 
learn. A child who learns about paint- 
ing in this way develops two important 
personal qualities in the process. First, 
he has confidence, that is, sufficient 
persistence to move him through the 
difficulties of the present task because 
he knows, from past experience of 
moving through difficult tasks, that 
there will be inherent rewards for such 
steady application. Second, he has 
humility, never approaching his task 
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with a cocksureness so great as to pre- 
vent him from learning, and therefore 
unlearning something previously fa- 
miliar, in the process. 


F we apply this insight to the pro- 

cess of religious education, we can 
say—against the old indoctrination 
idea—that it never taught the child 
how to learn because it never taught 
him how to unlearn, and _ therefore 
failed to produce a capacity for confi- 
dence and for humility. But many in- 
terpretations of the liberal idea also 
failed to teach him how to learn, and 
how to unlearn, because they were so 
afraid to teach him anything he might 
have to unlearn that what they taught 
was not vital. Against the strong 
trends today which would try to solve 
this problem merely by a new kind of 
orthodoxy—indoctrination in modern 
dress—we need to be on guard. But we 
need equally to be on guard against 
merely continuing with any form of 
liberalism which is afraid to teach a 
child anything he may later have to 
unlearn. 


Does it not become clear that the old 
indoctrination and liberal points of 
view had one thing in common which 
we must reject today—that what 
counts is what a child learns? Yet, if 
our analysis is correct, what a child 
learns now in terms of a specific con- 
tent is considerably less important than 
whether a child is learning how to 
learn, which includes learning how to 
unlearn. 


If religious education were the kind 
of enterprise in which religious pro- 
fessionals could analyze the situation 
and execute whatever it seems to de- 
mand, for instance, in some such way 
as the previous section has indicated, 
our problem might in some ways be 
simpler. But of course this is not true. 


PARENTS AND THE CHURCH SCHOOL at 


A physician may be able to use a new 
drug whether or not all of his patients 
are firmly convinced of its merits; but 
a religious educator can not. Or, more 
likely, his efforts to try it, if it lacks 
the understanding support of parents, 
will be vitiated. It is not possible to 
have a religious education program in 
a church which is much better than the 
understanding acceptance by parents 
of that program and the principles 
which underlie it. 


It is at this point that we must turn 
for illumination to what is happening 
in American families in their patterns 
of relationship between parents and 
children. Years ago, when the indoc- 
trination theory of religious education 
was dominant, parent-child relation- 
ships tended to be more or less 
authoritarian in the sense that father 
or mother knew best, that is, the real 
prerogatives were exercised by parents 
and not by children. Nowadays the 
European observer of American family 
life is likely to call us child-centered ; 
for as he sees it, the privileges and 
prerogatives belong not to the adults, * 
as is still true in most of Europe, but 
to the children. Breakfast-table con- 
versation centers on what the children 
are concerned with not on what father 
wants to say, if indeed father has not 
had to leave at six A. M. to catch a 
train to the city. 

This picture is far from false, es- 
pecially in upper middle class homes. 
Not a few parents will postpone need- 
ed dental work so their children may 
have the right clothes for a party or 
the right “play materials” for their 
development. In so far as this position 
has come into being, we should note 
that it is not basically unlike the old 


authoritarian position. What still 
counts with both is who holds the 
prerogatives: in one instance the 


parents, and in the other, the children. 
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HAT such a position does exist we 

can verify by indicating certain 
things which happen when a religious 
education program encounters it. Here 
are some parents who send their chil- 
dren to church school, who never at- 
tend church themselves and see no 
relevance to religion in their own lives 
except perhaps for “parachute” pur- 
poses, that is, when they may some day 
confront an emergency and have to 
jump. But, being of the upper middle 
class, they may be most ambitious for 
their children—with a kind of gen- 
eralized ambition which wants to make 
sure the child misses nothing that 
might be important. So the parental 
motivation for church school attend- 
ance by the children is precisely the 
same as would be true of a dancing 
class or a riding academy. The child 
may indeed get more out of it than 
the parents intend; but if he does, this 
is more likely to cause dissension than 
otherwise. What this means in fact is 
that giving the prerogatives to the 
child is always done with reservations, 
precisely the kind of reservations 
which will prevent the church school 
from performing its most important 
function. 


I think of a boy in his later teens 
who was of a rather wealthy financial 
family. Characteristic of upper middle 
class patterns, the parents had strong 
though diffuse ambitions for the boy. 
Anything which could be put in the 
category of needs was immediately 
procured for him. He participated in 
church and church school though his 
parents rarely did. In late adolescence 
he revealed to his pastor that he found 
himself with a strong inner urge to 
become a physician, which seemed to 
him to involve service and making his 
life count, but that the halting attempts 
he had made to suggest this to his 
parents had met with sophisticated 
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pooh poohing, for it appeared they 
naturally assumed he would go into 
the financial world like his father. 
Whether the right course for this boy 
would have been medicine or not, we 
can not know. But it seems clear that 
the very success of a fine church and 
church school with this boy was viti- 
ated right down the line by the paren- 
tal assumptions. They gave their son 
everything—but a love which involved 
respect for what seemed to him the 
basically serious way to grapple with 
life and its problems. They had ap- 
peared to be child-centered in the sense 
of providing him everything he needed, 
even interest in his interests. But when 
their own assumptions about life were 
called into question by his searchings, 
they reverted to authoritarianism. 
This story reveals how closely allied 
are both kinds of views of parent- 
child relationships in which preroga- 
tives are at the forefront. Too much 
which passes for genuine parental con- 
cern about children is, therefore, po- 
tentially liable to be reversed at any 
moment, precisely by the kind of cir- 
cumstance which successful religious 
education wants to bring about. 


F this is what a child-centered home 
means, then we must be as much 
against it as we would an adult-cen- 
tered home. But there is another pos- 
sibility, which seems, perhaps with 
some wishful thinking on my part, to 
be growing stronger every day—in 
which we move beyond the notion of 
prerogatives on behalf of either adults 
or children, and think instead of the 
valid needs of any member of the 
family. In this view, we define the 
family’s function not in terms of meet- 
ing the needs of adults as against chil- 
dren or children against adults, but of 
each according to age and individuality. 
The “centering” is successively on 
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each member, but is in a sense on all 
members at all times. The genuine 
needs of children are to be met—right 
down to the cuddling while the baby 
is drinking milk—not because one is 
permissive instead of a disciplinarian, 
but because this is the child’s right and, 
at this stage, the parents’ responsibili- 
ty. Father can play golf, if his pocket- 
book and emotions can afford it, but 
not at the expense of spending no time 
with his adolescent son on things in 
which the son is interested. In such a 
view of the family, legislation gives 
way to perceptive appreciation of one’s 
own real needs no less than of the 
needs of others. Rigid categories no 
longer suffice, e.g., that all must be 
sacrificed for baby’s feeding or father’s 
golf. One no longer deals with his 
responsibilities by pigeon-holes. There- 
fore, this kind of family life is harder 
to achieve, demands more maturity on 
the part of all members, requires con- 
stant learning and unlearning. But I 
am convinced that it is coming into 
being—imperfectly, but moving in this 
direction. 


Only such a member-centered fami- 
ly is capable of helping the church 
bring into being the kind of program 
of religious education which has been 
discussed. The parent-centered family 
can not do so. For if the parent con- 
siders religion peripheral, and spends 
his time entirely on the golf links, his 
children will be, at best, like the boy 
with the frustrated ambition to study 
medicine. If the parent is all for reli- 
gion and the church, however, the situ- 
ation may be little better; for the 
parent may demand a response from 
the child precisely like his own, thus 
discouraging that independency of re- 
ligious judgment and assimilation 
which we believe essential. If the 
parent considers that parent-child re- 
lationships center on parents, the best 
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religious education becomes impossible, 
whether the parent be with or without 
an interest in religion. 

But neither can the child-centered 
family support this kind of religious 
education. If the parents are uninter- 
ested in religion, the children will say 
they have been busy all week in school 
and want some time to themselves so 
they don’t want to go to church school, 
and the parents will accede. These 
same parents may sweat blood trying 
to get Johnny to take music lessons. If 
the parents are interested in religion, 
but assume all prerogatives are the 
children’s, they may help no more. The 
church school, the child may report, 
isn’t just what he wants. Instead of 
pitching in to help make it what it 
ought to be, such a parent may search 
for miles for a perfect church school, 
as if this would solve the problem, 
while the child gets the illusion that he 
knows exactly what a church school 
should and should not be. 


F a family is, or is seriously trying 

to be, member-centered in a way 
which transcends the whole idea of 
prerogatives, then it can support the 
kind of religious education approach 
and program which has been advocated 
here. The parents in such a home will 
surely want some attention to be paid 
to Johnny’s individuality as well as to 
his developmental age-group. They 
will also be concerned that Johnny’s 
growing views of religion bear some 
relationship to the other aspects of 
his development. But they will not 
be alarmed if he comes home with 
some ideas about God which they 
know will have to be altered next 
year. Nor will they feel threatened if 
Johnny becomes deeply serious about 
something which has never loomed 
large in their own experience. When 
they participate in church, it will not 
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be just as a duty nor merely to encour- 
age Johnny. They will have it in mind 
that their best religious help to Johnny 
is opening their own personalities to 
religious insight. 

With such understanding support, 
there is no limit to what a church 
school can do. Without it, basic pur- 
poses are bound to be frustrated. It is 
not alone indifference or over-sophis- 
tication which can make religious edu- 
cation meaningless by relegating it to 
life’s periphery. It is also homes in 
which everything is viewed in terms of 
prerogatives. At least in this sense, all 
religious education, good or bad, be- 
gins at home. 

Whether we like it or not, it is the 
quality of family life in the sense dis- 
cussed above which either makes or 
breaks a program of religious educa- 
tion. With due respect to the import- 


ance of grace at meals and other such 
religious practices in the home, these 
are all of minor significance when 
compared with the family attitude 
toward parent-child relationships. If 
given a fair chance, there are few chil- 
dren indeed who will not ask serious 
questions which, whatever the naivete 
of their form, are ultimately religious 
in character. The parent who supports 
the best attempts of the ‘church both 
to answer and to arouse stich questions 
is what we need. But if he can see his 
child struggle, be perplexed, unlearn 
as well as learn—then he is one who 
attempts, at his own level of discourse 
and understanding, to struggle, to 
acknowledge real perplexity, and to 
unlearn as well as to learn. Unlike the 
growth of the body, religious growth 
is either a continuing process, or it 
does not exist at all. 
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66 A NXIETY .... is the dominant 

emotion in our present situa- 
tion,” according to James Plant, speak- 
ing in 1944 on “The Social Signifi- 
cance of Wartime Impact on Adoles- 
cents.” The problem of anxiety today 
is by no means less acute. In fact we 
are living in an embattled culture and 
are likely to continue to spend the rest 
of our lives in it. So we must learn to 
deal with anxiety. 

Probably we can never measure the 
presence of anxiety and rarely do we 
deal with it as such in assessing the 
state of the nation. Rather we note 
many of its symptoms in personal and 
social breakdown which are the out- 
croppings of the substratum of anxie- 
ty. Or to put it another way, we see 
mainly the defenses we erect against 
anxiety rather than the anxiety itself. 
So we speak of the rising rate of 
deaths from coronary thrombosis, of 
juvenile delinquency, of the prevalence 
of peptic and duodenal ulcers, of the 
neurosis and the psychosis, of the re- 


surgence of a new fundamentalism in 
religion, or a demand for social securi- 
ty in politics. 

Of course, not all our ills are the 
results of anxiety, nor do all of them 
cause anxiety. But it is very pervasive. 

Anxiety is difficult to study because 
it is hard to find the links between its 
causation, the affective state which 
characterizes it, and its results. It is 
difficult because in the nature of 
anxiety the cause often is not ad- 
mitted to awareness. Sometimes the 
anxiety itself is not admitted to aware- 
ness, and is camouflaged, or translated 
into disease or delinquency, which are 
then considered to be the basic trouble. 

Probably the affective state which 
accompanies anxiety is the most easily 
studied of all. All of us are familiar 
with its more obvious characteristics 
such as the accelerated heart beat, the 
tightness in the abdomen, the muscu- 
lar tension, the restlessness, the cold 
sweating palm, the dry mouth, the 
feeling of impending disaster, and the 
necessity of frequent urination. We 
know it too in mental manifestations 
such as worry, the preoccupation with 
a problem that goes over and over in 
our mind with no solution presenting 
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itself, the inability to concentrate, ir- 
ritability, sensitivity, ideas of reference 
in relation to others, the inability to 
make up our minds, the inability to let 
the past lie, the wondering if we have 
done or are about to do the right thing, 
the inability to enjoy the present mo- 
ment, the necessity of driving our- 
selves at work, especially if it involves 
decisions. 


HE defenses we erect against it, 

because they are defenses, we 
may see in other people but it is sel- 
dom that we see them in ourselves. We 
may contend that our anxiety is a ra- 
tional and justifiable fear of a real and 
specific danger, we may deny that we 
worry at all, or we may become very 
aggressive, bury it in work or social 
activities, drown it in alcohol or other 
narcotics, or engage in sexual excesses 
of a compulsive sort. We may try to 
escape it by withdrawal from anything 
that might provoke it by means of 
sleep, procrastination, and introver- 
sion. Or we may attempt to find securi- 
ty in a routine which guards against 
the unexpected or in careful attention 
to details so that nothing may get out 
of hand and arise later to plague us. 
Then we may get terribly annoyed if 
the routine is frustrated. 

“We know,” says Plant, “that a na- 
tion dominated by anxiety shows in- 
creasing crime and delinquency rates, 
as well as increasing intolerance, racial 
tensions, and other effects. .. . / Anxiety 
endlessly seeks to channelize itself into 
fear or anger as more direct and more 
readily mobilized expressions.” The 
compulsive aspects of the current spy 
hunts doubtless are good illustrations. 

In discussing the causes of anxiety, 
I shall confine myself to some of the 
anxiety producing situations which 
arise in adolescence and senescence. 
Anxiety is usually related to the num- 
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ber, frequency, duration, and ambi- 
guity of crises in personal relations. 
These two groups generally face more 
crucial situations than any other 
groups in our society. 

These periods of life are not equally 
critical in every culture. Major physi- 
ological changes take place during 
these periods, but the meaning of these 
changes to the person is determined in 
a large part by the culture in which he 
lives and the status and role assigned 
to him as a result of our concomitant 
with these changes. Both adolescence 
and senility are primarily sociological 
rather than physiological phenomena. 

Adolescence is the period of transi- 
tion between childhood and adulthood. 
Beginning with puberty (or the men- 
arche) it may last a few months or it 
may be prolonged, as in our culture, 
from ten to fifteen years. Indeed we 
have a classification for the “perpetual 
adolescent,” implying that there are 
some persons who never succeed in 
making the transition. There is evi- 
dence that the culture itself is able to 
accelerate or retard the beginning of 
menstruation. 

Senility is the period between the 
end of a man’s usefulness to society 
and his demise. In some cultures old 
age comes early and death lags not far 
behind. In others, old age may come 
much later, but death may be staved 
off, even though a man’s usefulness 
is considered to be past. Our present 
culture is one in which we have un- 
conscionably prolonged both adoles- 
cence and senility. This evidences our 
failure to deal adequately with the new 
economic problems created by the pos- 
sibility of abundance through technol- 
ogy. Some of the refusal to allow 
adolescents to work, and the drive for 
the early retirement of older workers 
stems from competition for jobs. Of 
course, much of it also stems from the 
nature of modern technology which 
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requires a long period of training on 
one hand, and keenness of reactions on 
the other. 

Both of these groups are relatively 
new in our society and we are not cer- 
tain what their role or status should 
be. The patterns for these groups are 
not clearly defined. In our attitudes 
toward them we are ambivalent. 


T IS my thesis that the frustrations 
which we have caused these two 
age groups, perhaps as a result of the 
anxieties of the dominant adult group, 
and the ambiguities which they face in 
attempting to deal with these frustra- 
tions, plus the necessity of repressing 
feelings engendered by the frustra- 
tions, have given rise to a large amount 
of anxiety among adolescents and 
senescents (persons who are rapidly 
approaching old age). Maybe one could 
say that these two groups are the 
scapegoats upon whom we have piled 
some of the anxieties that we have 
wanted to escape. 

Let us now look more closely at 
adolescence. If we arbitrarily take the 
years of twelve to twenty as adoles- 
cence we find that there are approxi- 
mately fifteen million adolescents in 
the United States, or about one out of 
every ten persons. Oddly enough, if 
we arbitrarily take sixty years of age 
as marking off later maturity, there 
are about fifteen million older people 
in the United States, so that these two 
groups are about equal in numbers. 
During the 1930’s nearly everyone 
thought of adolescence as running up 
to twenty-four years of age, but I be- 
lieve that this was a prolongation due 
to the depression and that we are now 
paring the period down. Instead we 
have developed a new category of 
young adults who are given a peculiar 
place in our society. While we have 
not shortened the period of vocational 
training, although there will be an 
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increasing demand for this, we have al- 
lowed young people to marry while 
continuing in school. We also allow 
them a greater voice in community af- 
fairs. The young adult of today fought 
or worked his way through the war 
and he has won a new maturity, self- 
respect, and sense of responsibility. 
He is not an adolescent. 

Adolescence is a time when the sex- 
ual drive has emerged with new power. 
Physiologically the adolescent is ready 
for heterosexual experience and is 
capable of reproduction. But we have 
forced the adolescent to postpone sex- 
ual experience for a period of five to 
fifteen years. To compound the strain 
our culture extolls and exploits for 
commercial purposes the glories of 
sexual fulfillment by every medium of 
mass communication at its disposal. 
Furthermore we encourage them to 
associate freely with members of the 
opposite sex while removing the re- 
straints of chaperonage and putting 
them on their honor to be virtuous. 
Then we have attempted to deny them 
the outlet of masturbation as well as 
normal sexual intercourse. 

While he is trying to learn to con- 
trol this new force and to handle the 
conflict between the urge toward sex- 
ual fulfillment on one hand and the 
pressure to remain celibate on the 
other, adolescent social status has been 
linked to dating. Apart from the status 
conferred by being born into favored 
class positions the adolescent secures 
status through popularity measured 
partly by the number of invitations to 
date and the position of the person 
dated. Since dating may lead to court- 
ship and courtship to marriage, and 
since one must marry well to protect 
or to advance his status in society 
parents put both limitations and pres- 
sure upon dating which complicates it 
further. Not only sexual expression 
but love and approval are bound to 
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competitive patterns, and hedged about 
with endless arbritary restrictions: 

Adolescent status is won also 
through athletic or other extra-curricu- 
lar prowess, where great advantage 
rests with the well endowed, or 
through scholastic prowess. The latter 
is highly approved by the adult world 
but disapproved of by the adolescent 
world which in general would prac- 
tice the slowdown in academic produc- 
tion, perhaps to relieve somewhat the 
pressure of competition in at least one 
area. 

Adult ambivalence makes the strug- 
gle for status and the control of the 
sexual drive more difficult. While offi- 
cially adults frown upon adolescent 
sexual expression, unofficially they 
boast of sowing their wild oats, and 
instruct the adolescent in how to cir- 
cumvent the mores. While applauding 
athletes they may look down on play. 
While encouraging scholastic achieve- 
ment, they may sneer at professors as 
impractical. 


HILE all this is going on, the 

adolescent is supposed to be 
winning his independence from his 
family for when he marries he is sup- 
posed to be completely on his own, to 
have turned the focus of his love de- 
pendency from the parent of the op- 
posite sex to his marital partner. This 
is not only a relatively unusual and 
new development in the history of 
man but is accompanied by a great deal 
of ambivalence on both sides. The 
parent, in most cases, wants the child 
to grow up and to stand on his own 
feet. At the same time he hates to lose 
the control which has méant so much 
to him, or he may fear to let his child 
take any chances. Not trusting him- 
self, he may not be able to trust his 
child. Family patterns vary ‘widely in 
this respect from those that have never 


exercised much control to those that 
never want to relinquish it, and this 
variance in itself is a source of confu- 
sion. In one case the adolescent may 
wonder if the parent cares, in the 
other he may have to rebel or be 
forced to submit ignominiously, repres- 
sing hatred that boils up in the form 
of anxiety. 

The adolescent in his turn wants to 
be free of control but he hesitates to 
assume responsibility. The more dom- 
inating the home the greater will be 
his conflict unless his spirit has been 
broken early. So again love and hate 
get all mixed up. In middle class so- 
ciety one can not express hate for his 
parents, so it is repressed and is likely 
to cause guilt feelings. Parenthetically, 
the apparent susceptibility of adoles- 
cents to conversion may be rooted in 
the guilt arousing conflict between 
sexual expression-inhibition and the 
independent-dependent situation. The 
church may exploit the guilt aroused 
or it may help the adolescent work 
through his conflicts. 

In addition to the guilt growing out 
of asserting independence there is the 
possibility of guilt growing out of re- 
jection of parents. Most young people 
of today have more education than 
their parents and therefore may feel 
that they know more. If the parent is 
of immigrant stock the rejection may 
be heightened in the pressure toward 
Americanization or conformity to the 
peer culture. If the adolescent hopes 
to rise in society he may attain to a 
social strata above that of his parents 
and so another gulf is set between 
them. He may become anxious over his 
rejection of them and at the same time 
fear that he will be rejected by the 
group to which he aspires because of 
them. The sense of shame over one’s 
parents which many adolescents feel 
is peculiar to our type of culture. 
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When one sees that almost every- 
thing from mating to joining a church 
in our society is colored by striving 
for preferred social status, one be- 
gins to see the relation of anxiety to 
our culture. In childhood prestige po- 
sitions are worked out without the 
complications of sex and economics, 
but in adolescence prestige becomes a 
matter of life and death. Those adoles- 
cents who can neither relinquish their 
aspirations for high status nor win it 
are almost bound to break under the 
strain. 

There is another factor that enters 
into anxiety among young women and 
that is the ambiguity of woman’s po- 
sition in our society. The home has 
lost most of its economic significance 
and the woman no longer gets a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in working along 
with her husband in a common enter- 
prise. At the same time, with the in- 
vention of labor saving devices, home- 
making does not exhaust the energies 
of the majority of women. So the 
adolescent girl is faced with a number 
of not too clear choices as she attempts 
to find a way to become socially signi- 
ficant and find an acceptable status. 

She may assume the house-wifely 
role, which is more traditional for 
women, finding satisfaction in cooking, 
sewing, and caring for her family. 
After the family is reared she 
may cook and sew for the church. 
The Ladies’ Aids are filled with 
this type of woman. In the lower 
class group she may follow out this 
role in domestic service. Probably 
such a role is the least anxiety produc- 
ing but also it may be the least attrac- 
tive to intelligent girls with social 
aspirations. 

The better educated, intelligent 
woman may elect the good companion 
role in which she combines a career of 
homemaking and community service. 
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She finds her satisfactions in artistic 
arrangement of her home, in making 
a background for her husband, in being 
a companion to her children, and a 
leader in community organizations. 
The Junior League and the women’s 
clubs are made up of this sort of per- 
son. 


THIRD possibility for the girl 

is to submerge her femininity 
and elect a career in which she com- 
petes on equal terms with men in a 
business or profession, finding her 
significance in material success or pro- 
fessional acclaim. Quite often she may 
attempt to combine or perhaps to alter- 
nate the role of career woman with 
that of wife and mother with more or 
less success, and more or less conflict 
with her husband. ‘ 

A fourth possibility is to espouse 
the role of the glamor girl, particularly 
if she is endowed with enough physical 
attractiveness and ruthlessness to use 
her charm to secure social position, or 
to have a good time. Here her signifi- 
cance derives not from what she is 
but what she represents to the man. 
For him she is something to flaunt like 
a diamond stickpin, a means of con- 
spicuous consumption. The time honor- 
ed role of the courtesan is now avail- 
able with less risk to a larger number. 
However, sometimes such use of 
sexual charm leads to genuine com- 
panionship or even to careers signifi- 
cant in themselves. 

Probably all women try to or have 
to assume all four roles. But it is not 
surprising that many older adolescent 
girls are confused and unhappy in a 
world in which they find it hard to 
achieve a meaningful role in society 
which will enable them to secure the 
maximum fulfillment of, their nature. 

In many ways the adolescent finds 
himself in the role of the marginal 
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man who suffers from cultural shock 
as he tries to bridge two cultures. He 
finds himself in this position when he 
migrates from the rural to the urban 
areas as a number do; as he passes 
from adolescent to adult culture; or as 
he attempts to rise from one social 
class into another. Youth is the time 
when the full impact of conflicting 
standards, mores, and _ philosophies 
dawn upon the individual and cause 
him to raise serious questions about 
values and patterns. 

The adolescent finds himself forced 
to make many crucial choices, all of 
which give him some anxiety. He has 
to choose the vocation for which he 
will prepare, the mate with whom he 
will make a home, the place where he 
will live and set his roots, the way in 
which he will spend his leisure time, 
and the moral standards by which he 
will direct his conduct. 

Adolescence is the time when the 
self-concept is pretty well consolidated 
in terms of good or bad, acceptable or 
unacceptable, inferior or superior. 
Hedley Dimock in Rediscovering Ado- 
lescence points out that nearly twenty 
percent of the early adolescent boys 
he studied had an acceptability rating 
by the group so low as to indicate need 
for psychiatric treatment. It is hardly 
surprising if “How to Make Friends,” 
and “How to Overcome Feelings of 
Inferiority” rank along with discus- 
sion of “Courtship and Mating” in 
popularity with youth groups. 

The frenetic activity of some adoles- 
cents, the withdrawal of others, the 
moodiness, the restlessness, the nerv- 
ousness, the giggling, the outbursts of 
emotions may be understood in large 
part as evidences of underlying anxie- 
ty. Much of this anxiety must be 
understood as culturally rooted and 
therefore different from the anxiety 
which we undergo as finite creatures 
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living in a mysterious universe. So we 
have an obligation not only to help the 
adolescent adjust to culture but to re- 
lieve as much as possible the cultural 
strains imposed upon him. 

Let us now look at senescence for 
a moment to see the anxiety produc- 
ing situations which older people face. 
Anxiety here may arise around the 
necessity of adjustment due to losses 
of physical capacity, to threats to 
social status or a socially significant 
role in society, to hostility directed 
toward older people simply because 
they are old, and to the fact that the 
aging process may have rendered some 
of the earlier defenses against anxiety 
obsolete. To a certain extent later ma- 
turity arouses what has been spoken 
of as ontological anxiety because it 
brings persons up against the situation 
of death and bereavement more inten- 
sively than in any other period. 


HE man or woman who has de- 

pended largely upon sheer physi- 
cal beauty or sexual attractiveness to 
win a place in the group may find that 
asset fading. Some of the difficulty 
surrounding the menopause or the 
climacteric is due not to the endocrine 
disturbances that may take place but 
to the psychological meaning of this 
change. Physiological changes may 
place added strain upon adjustments 
already precarious, and be the straw 
that breaks the cameljs back. They may 
arouse awareness that one is growing 
old and time is slipping fast away. 
They may arouse a fear that one will 
no longer be wanted because of the 
notion that the capacity for sexual en- 
joyment may be past. With the loss 
of some of the sexual drive life may 
seem to flatten out if there are few 
other interests or gratifications avail- 
able. 


The man who prides himself upon 
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Religion as an Aid to Healthy Personality 


Fact-Finding Report of the Midcentury 


White House Conference on 


Children and Youth 


We are publishing this article—a con- 
densation of several chapters in the book, 
Personality in the Making, The Fact-Find- 
ing Report of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, edited 
by Helen Leland Witmer and Ruth Kotin- 
sky; copyright 1952, and published this 
month by Harper & Brothers; reprinted 
by permission—because of its special sig- 
nificance. 

Generally speaking, the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth reports 
are primarily concerned with secular mat- 
ters. It is most significant that this year 
two chapters of the report are devoted to 
an exploration of the role of religion and 
the church in the “making of personality.” 
We are confident that every minister will 
find some fruitful and practical application in 
the experience and wisdom of the writers 
of this report and the members of its Na- 
tional Committee, who comprise some of 
the most outstanding social scientists of this 
country—among them three members of our 
own Editorial Advisory Board: Dr. William 
C. Menninger, Lawrence K. Frank, and C. 
E. Krumbholz.—Ed. 


LL ASPECTS of social life play 
into the social and emotional de- 
velopment of children. Relations with- 
in the family are of prime importance, 
but these relations are dependent, in 


considerable part, on factors in eco- 
nomic and social life outside the con- 
fines of the home. Under these various 
aspects of life, binding them together 
and giving them meaning, are the ethi- 
cal and spiritual values of the whole 
culture. Socially, these values play a 
part in determining the character of 
each social institution and thus affect 
personality. For the individual, they 
become a part of personality itself. 

To many people these values are 
summed up in the term “religion.” In 
most of the following analysis we shall, 
accordingly, talk about the contribu- 
tions of religion to healthy personality 
development. Depending on how reli- 
gion is defined, the question may or 
may not be broader than that. In either 
case, the following analysis may serve 
to indicate that the possibility of 
healthy personality development de- 
pends at base on moral and spiritual 
values. 

For the development of a sense of 
integrity, the culminating component 
of the healthy personality, it has been 
said that the individual must have 
some conception of the universe as 
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meaningful and benevolent, and of his 
place in it. He must integrate his life 
around some ethical or religious con- 
cepts. Honor, grace, faith, courage: 
some integrating idea or ideal must re- 
place his parents as the objects of de- 
pendency and trust. Having such a core 
of security in his inner being, the ma- 
ture adult can transmit a sense of trust 
to his children and thus start them on 
the way to emotional well-being. 


Organized religion is the social in- 
stitution that has as its specific func- 
tion the transmission of ideas and 
ideals regarding the moral nature of 
the universe and man’s place in it. 
Many in modern society derive their 
basis for integration from other 
sources, but the church remains the 
one institutionalized means to this end. 
Anthropologists tell us that religion is 
pragmatically necessary to the indi- 
vidual if he is to overcome his shatter- 
ing anticipation of death, disaster, and 
destiny. Socially, they say, religion is 
the core of civilization and the main- 
spring of moral values, one of the 
prime integrative forces in society. 


The literature of psychotherapy 
provides abundant evidence that the 
rejection of any aspect of the self in- 
terferes with the ability to live life to 
the full. It is the view of religion that 
man need not reject any part, aspect, 
or facet of himself but should accept 
the self in its totality as part of the 
plan of God for his creation. Thus, the 
sexual impulses, which are central in 
so many personality disorders, are to 
be recognized as a fact in human life. 
They are to be brought into the over- 
all functioning of the self and not al- 
lowed to go unrestrained. They are to 
be lifted up, not degraded; devoted to 
the purposes of God, not used wanton- 
lv. So it is with all drives and impulses. 
Religion provides standards and direc- 
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tions for their use and frowns upon 
their denial. 

Healthy self-acceptance requires 
also a realistic view of oneself. Every 
individual has some sort of picture of 
what he is and what he would like to 
be. As he strives to fulfill his self-ideal, 
defeat shows him that there are lines 
of development that for him are im- 
possible. If he cannot accept this fact, 
he is likely to develop unrealistic and 
self-defeating compensations or, fail- 
ing that, to have a mental breakdown. 
Religion helps here by urging humility 
and by stressing the universality of 
God's love. It is one of the main tenets 
of religion that God has regard for 
each of his children, that he knows the 
abilities of each, and that he does not 
expect the impossible. 


REALISTIC view of oneself in- 

volves also a recognition that one 
is often at fault. A religious view that 
does not hesitate to acknowledge the 
evil that is in man can be of help to 
the individual through its assurance 
that he is not alone in his wickedness 
nor hopelessly condemned by it. “I 
will heal their backslidings ; I will love 
them freely,’ God told the people of 
Israel through the prophet Hosea. In 
the Parable of the Lost Sheep, so lov- 
ingly sought, and in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Christ made vivid this 
truth. 

Unfortunately, in interpreting these 
ideas, religious leaders and parents 
often fail in their purpose. There is 
evidence in the case records of psy- 
chotherapists that injury may be done 
to personality by overemphasis on 
wrongdoing and underemphasis on 
faith in the. individual’s potentialities 
for goodness. By condemning and re- 
jecting instead of understanding and 
helping, adults can make religious 
teachings a source of harm to children. 
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High ideals are a characteristic of 
youth. Longing for a sense of identity 
and trying to avoid the feeling of self- 
diffusion, adolescents seek examples of 
courage and devotion on which to 
model themselves and they identify 
easily with the sorrowful, the brave, 
and the righteous. Religion, properly 
interpreted, is the oldest and most 
challenging source of such inspiration. 
Adolescents want to strive and want 
to suffer. The call to live life accord- 
ing to God’s high purposes can be a 
means of integration to them. 

In our rapidly changing culture, 
with its shifting standards of value, 
there is much uncertainty for youth 
and adults. Religion has always affirm- 
ed that amid the flux and change of 
human institutions and customs certain 
basic principles stand immutable. To 
those who believe, this affirmation pro- 
vides the stability and certainty that 
are sO important for emotional well- 
being. In the fellowship of the church, 
there is refuge from the world of 
change, relief from loneliness, and 
support and companionship in the 
quest for higher things. 

In calling people to be “children of 
God in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation,’ to love their 
neighbors without regard to race or 
creed or accidental circumstance, to do 
the will of God in a society that ig- 
nores or denies that will, religion pro- 
vides integrating ideals of the highest 
order. For the mature adult, as well as 
for the adolescent, those ideals are an 
inspiration and a challenge. With them 
as guides and with help and renewal 
available through religious institutions, 
human life, for all its struggle, may 
become significant, joyous, and re- 
warding. 


HE institutions of religion, by their 
origin, nature, and mission, are 


unique. Yet they function, in some 
aspects of their program, as social in- 
stitutions in a community. In these 
areas they utilize the resources of 
science and, in common with other 
agencies of society, seek constantly to 
check and evaluate their work in the 
light of all available knowledge, ex- 
perience, and research. At the same 
time, they seek to permeate these other 
agencies and all phases of personal, 
community, national, and international 
relations with the religious view of 
human life. 

The church’s activities on behalf of 
children and youth are of two main 
kinds. First, individual churches and 
synagogues are a prime source of 
spiritual nurture. To children and 
youth who join in their services they 
endeavor to make real the basic af- 
firmations of religion, while to their 
parents they offer individual help and 
over-all guidance in family living. 
Second, under religious auspices, pro- 
vision is made for the whole range of 
children’s needs — education, medical 
care, recreation, and so on—and ef- 
forts are put forth to influence per- 
sonal and civic affairs in thé interest 
of the children’s welfare, from per- 
sonal and family responsibility, 
through local community decency and 
righteousness, to interracial good will 
and world peace. For both of these 
categories of activities the affirmations 
of religion provide a common base, 
while the activities themselves consti- 
tute an opportunity to convey or 
demonstrate to children and youth the 
religious view of life. 


Religious education is concerned 
primarily with bringing to fruition the 
spiritual potentialities of the individual 
and in raising him to his full stature 
through his proper relationship to God 
and to man. Nevertheless, the human 
personality is a unit that cannot be 
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dissected and divided into completely 
independent parts. The physical devel- 
opment of the growing child is inti- 
mately bound up with his intellectual, 
emotional, and _ spiritual progress. 
Whatever contributes to one aspect of 
growth contributes to all of them. 
Whatever adversely affects any one of 
them may operate to the detriment of 
all. Consequently, all the major faiths 
are concerned with the relation of reli- 
gion to the healthy development of the 
total personality. 


HE literature of psychotherapy 

provides abundant evidence that 
the rejection of any aspect of the self 
interferes with the development of the 
wholesome personality, the ability to 
live life to the full. It is well known 
that children who find the demands of 
the culture or of their own conscience 
in conflict with their basic drives, an- 
tagonisms, and jealousies may deny 
that these are part of themselves. But 
the part so denied does not die. Instead 
the unrecognized and unresolved con- 
flict may break out in strange and 
sometimes terrifying ways. Such per- 
sons, instead of living life to the full, 
find themselves crippled in body, mind, 
or spirit. 

It is the view of religion that man 
need not reject any part, aspect, or 
facet of himself but should accept the 
self in its totality, as part of the plan 
of God for his creation. This does not 
mean that an individual person should 
feel smugly satisfied with the total 
functioning of his self at a given point 
in time. On the contrary. But the view 
that man’s organism was planned by 
an all-wise and all-loving Creator leads 
to an attitude of self-acceptance, which 
regards all aspects of the self as utiliz- 
able if properly understood and re- 
lated. Such an attitude is an important 
attribute of a healthy personality. 
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The difficulty of understanding and 
relating all aspects of the self is not 
minimized by religion. That man has a 
tendency to sin is one of the basic 
tenets of most expressions of ethical 
monotheism. Successful psychotherapy, 
it seems generally agreed, involves an 
awareness of the unlovely elements 
and desires of the self. A religious 
view that does not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge the evil tendencies that are in man 
may, therefore, be helpful in bringing 
an individual to accept himself as a 
whole. 

Religion, though recognizing ten- 
dencies in man toward sin, does not 
leave man “sunk in sin.” It offers him 
not only hope that he may be forgiven 
and saved but also positive help in 
directing all his tendencies toward their 
higher expression. 

Healthy self-acceptance also means 
rejoicing in one’s special abilities and 
recognizing without resentment one’s 
special limitations. Abilities are recog- 
nized as gifts of God, to be enjoyed 
and used for the joy of others. Reli- 
gion helps the individual to view these 
limitations within the framework of a 
lively sense of God’s love; thus they 
can be accepted without devastating 
emotional turmoil. 

Every individual makes for himself 
a picture of what he is and what he 
would like to be and sets up ideals for 
his strivings. Ideals are necessary for 
healthy personality development. As 
Karen Horney says, “Ideals have a 
dynamic quality ; they arouse an incen- 
tive to approximate them; they are an 
indispensable and invaluable force for 
growth and development.” The great 
religions aid in personality develop- 
ment by offering ideals that are not 
cold abstractions but warm and living 
realities. In the Jewish religion, the 
“imitation of God” is regarded as the 
highest human ideal. “Ye shall be holy, 
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for I, the Lord, your God, am holy,” 
declares Leviticus. And the Talmud 
advises men, “Be like God; as He is 
merciful and gracious, so be thou mer- 
ciful and gracious. . . . He heals the 
sick, frees the captive, does good even 
to his enemies, and is merciful to all.” 
To Christians, Jesus Christ is the 
Divine Example upon which human 
beings are called to pattern their lives. 


These ideals must be integrated into 
life in ways that are useful and that 
promote the growth and health of the 
individual. To the extent that they are 
related to the on-going experience of 
the individual will they be likely to in- 
fluence that experience. A child’s 
hereditary equipment, his age, his 
previous experience, his environment, 
all will be important in determining 
the helpfulness of any standard and 
the extent to which he attains it. 


It has been pointed out by social 
psychologists that “whatever a person 
does or wishes to do he must have some 
‘ground’ to stand upon.” One of the 
most important constituents of the 
ground on which the individual stands 
is the social group to which he “be- 
longs.” 


HURCHES and synagogues vary 

greatly in the extent to which they 
are successful in giving a child this 
sense of “belonging.” In some local 
churches, both the clergymen and the 
lay adult members are more concerned 
about the upkeep of the church proper- 
ty than they are about the wholesome 
personality development of the chil- 
dren and youth in their neighborhoods ; 
others are so concerned about decorum, 
dignity, aesthetic values in the services 
that they resist the participation of 
children lest they bring imperfection 
into the situation; others feel for one 
reason or another that it is more “im- 
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portant” to minister to adults than to 
minister to children; and so on. 

Considering the total picture, how- 
ever, it seems to be true that among 
social institutions, churches and syna- 
gogues rank high in promoting a sense 
of “belonging” through their efforts 
to bring children and young people 
into the fellowship and to surround 
them with a sense of real community. 

The occasions upon which children 
are received into a more responsible 
relationship with the total church fel- 
lowship and assume more mature obli- 
gations as growing children of God 
are, in most churches, considered high 
moments in the life of the congrega- 
tion. When children in Catholic 
churches receive their First Commun- 
ion or Confirmation, when boys in 
Jewish synagogues become bar misvah, 
when children in Protestant churches 
assume the vows of full membership 
in the church, these occasions are duly 
signalized by the churches, surrounded 
with all the beauty, impressiveness, and 
sense of high solemnity and meaning 
which the tradition of the religious 
body affords, thus enhancing the sense 
of “belonging.” 

Various types of special worship in 
which children and youth participate, 
each related: specifically to the tradition 
of the religious body of which it is a 
part, are being emphasized by local 
churches and synagogues. Opportuni- 
ties are being sought, even by busy, 
“large-church” pastors, to know per- 
sonally the boys and girls in the church. 
Procedures are being set up which 
make it possible for children or young 
people who are lonely, insecure, un- 
happy, or emotionally disturbed to be 
related to families or mature individ- 
uals within the fellowship for more 
specific support and the cultivation of 
a more intimate sense of “belonging.” 

Increasingly, churches syna- 
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gogues are helping children and youth 
to feel that they “belong” by providing 
special places for them within the 
church buildings and special services 
and activities planned to meet their 
needs. There are nurseries equipped 
with good physical facilities and train- 
ed personnel, kindergarten rooms 
where programs, personnel, and ma- 
terials chosen with special understand- 
ing of little children are provided. 
Workshops, playrooms, study rooms, 
and libraries are provided for young 
boys and girls, and extensive programs 
of study, recreation, group work, hob- 
by activities, dramatics, counseling, 
summer conferences and camps are 
offered to those who are older. 

In communities with limited finan- 
cial resources, where facilities and 
equipment and competent personnel 
are meager, there is often an unusually 
large number of children to be served. 
Churches and synagogues in these set- 
ings are hindered by conditions be- 
yond their control in doing all that 
needs to be done. But for the most 
part, these churches, too, are using a 
large proportion of their resources for 
children and youth. 

Through all such provisions, church- 
es and synagogues seek to give the 
immature members of their fellowship 
a feeling that, in the eyes of the ma- 
ture members of the congregation, they 
are important. 

Beyond this, in an increasing num- 
ber of churches and synagogues there 
are being provided clergymen, especial- 
ly selected and trained, to study the 
needs of young members, to keep in 
touch with them in their everyday ex- 
periences so that more and more ade- 
quately these institutions may offer to 
them specific teaching, services, and 
encouragement that will meet their 
current needs. 

Important, too, in helping to develop 


the sense of “belonging” is the grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity for 
active fellowship among the mature 
and the immature members of a church 
in worship, recreation, and study. 
There are more and more “mother- 
daughter,” “father-son” programs. 
More and more “family nights” and 
“all-church” social events are being 
held under church auspices. 

Since all this activity on the part of 
the institutions of religion is rooted 
in the affirmation that all the persons 
participating in it are children of God, 
the church and synagogue can minister 
to the deep human need for “belong- 
ing” in a manner more satisfying and 
more abiding in its influence than can 
any other institution except the family. 


N previous sections of this study, 
reference has been made to the im- 
portance for wholesome personal de- 
velopment of actual participation in 
work, of the feeling on the part of the 
growing young person that he is doing 
something which has significance, that 
he is responsible and to be depended 
upon. 

Again it must be stated that there 
are many churches and synagogues in 
which it is considered good for children 
and youth to be seen and not heard; 
to be content with what their elders 
provide for them and to make no con- 
tribution of their own; to accept with- 
out question and without opportunity 
for discussion the opinion and point of 
view of the adult laymen in their fel- 
lowship on all matters of social and 
civic affairs; and to regard ministers 
exclusively as lawgivers and law en- 
forcers rather than primarily as pas- 
tors, counsellors, and teachers. Yet 
within the fellowship of churches and 
synagogues the need of young people 
for responsible participation in the 
actual life and work of the institution 
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is being increasingly recognized, and 
in more and more local organizations 
it is being actually met. 

For generations, the participation 
of children in the ceremonials and the 
music of the services has been encour- 
aged in many communions. The serv- 
ices of the altar boys and acolytes, of 
choirboys and crucifers have been de- 
pended upon as a real contribution to 
the worship in many congregations. In 
the nonliturgical churches, participa- 
tion is being encouraged through chil- 
dren’s choirs, the use of young people 
as ushers and as collectors of the of- 
ferings, as leaders in Scripture read- 
ings and responsive prayers. More at- 
tention is being given to this type of 
participation, and it is being lifted up 
so that it is recognized by the adult 
membership as something of deep sig- 
nificance, both to the growing persons 
taking part and to the _ institution. 
Children and young people are being 
taught to regard their participation as 
a real, not a pseudo, contribution. They 
are being encouraged to hold them- 
selves to the high level of performance 
called for by the significance of their 
responsibilities in the life and worship 
of the church or synagogue. 

In the practical details of the work 
of the church and synagogue, too, 
children and youth are being given a 
large number of actual jobs-to-be-done, 
ranging all the way from distributing 
announcements of special meetings to 
the members of the parish or cleaning 
up the church grounds or washing the 
windows to working under supervision 
in redecorating the sanctuary or, in a 
few instances, working with adults for 
months to erect a church building. 

Less widely accepted among church- 
es and synagogues is the importance 
of enlisting the participation of youth 
in the policy and program making of 
the local church. There continues to be 
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reluctance’ to permit young people to 
share in the decisions regarding the 
expenditures of funds administered by 
the congregation and in the making of 
programs for local church social and 
educational and service enterprises. 
Yet there are many local churches and 
some national religious bodies that 
have adopted the definite policy of 
youth representation on the policy- 
making boards and committees. It 
seems to be true that churches and syn- 
agogues exceed business or industry 
or government or the institutions of 
higher education in the recognition of 
the need for responsible participation 
on the part of young persons. 


Within the fellowship of the church 
or synagogue, the fact that children 
and youth are a “heritage of the Lord,” 
that they belong to the Kingdom of 
God, is continually being brought 
sharply to attention. Consequently, the 
officials responsible for the administra- 
tive work of these institutions are not 
allowed to drift so easily into disre- 
gard of the need for participation on 
the part of the immature members in 
the interest of efficiency. Synagogues 
and churches have wider freedom to 
“risk” enlisting actual participation of 
youth in their affairs, and hence a 
larger opportunity to contribute to 
wholesome personality development 
through meeting this need of children 
and youth. 


UMAN beings need some person 

or persons to whom they can talk 
freely about their aspirations, frustra- 
tions, joys, and sorrows. This source 
of relief from strain and tensions is 
most important for wholesome per- 
sonality development. 

It is here that the institutions of re- 
ligion face one of their greatest op- 
portunities. The very concept of the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
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hood of God, which is basic to the 
major religious faiths in the United 
States, implies the sharing of one 
another’s experiences: the weeping 
with those who weep, the rejoicing 
with those who rejoice, the admonish- 
ing in love of those who go astray, and 
the bearing of the burdens of the weak 
on the part of the strong. 

There have been serious failures in 
actual practice in many of the institu- 
tions of religion to realize their op- 
portunities in this area. In some situa- 
tions there has been much legalism: 
the holding of an individual to strict 
account for what he did without due 
consideration of why he did it. Thus 
it might happen that a child in the 
church kindergarten who was destruc- 
tive and belligerently aggressive would 
be judged solely on the basis of his 
outward acts and isolated from the 
group, rejected by the teacher, in spite 
of the fact that the cause of his unac- 
ceptable behavior was isolation and re- 
jection experienced at home. Or a 
young person, burdened by a sense of 
guilt, might have been told only to 
atone for his sin rather than be helped 
also to achieve faith in his own poten- 
tialities for goodness because of the 
love of God. ' 

Again, the actual program of the 
churches and synagogues often has 
been too largely dependent upon ad- 
monition and instruction to meet the 
needs of persons who are really dis- 
tressed. Being told to “buck up,” to 
“do what you know is right” is not 
helpful to a child or youth whose dif- 
ficulties arise out of conditions that 
render it impossible for him to take 
charge of his life and to make wise 
decisions. 

Yet the institutions of religion have 
through the ages ministered to sick 
souls in ways that have brought sup- 
port, succor, and salvation to millions 
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of persons. Present-day churches and 
synagogues are rapidly appreciating 
and applying the results of research in 
the field of mental health, psychiatry, 
and cultural dynamics. Thus, improved 
technical knowledge and skills are 
joined with the age-old resources in 
helping distressed persons to fullness 
of life. In increasing numbers, clergy- 
men are being given courses in person- 
al counseling in their regular seminary 
programs, and some of them, in ad- 
dition, are taking professional work 
and degrees in psychiatry, psychology, 
social work, etc. 

There is evidence from all sides that 
churches and synagogues are acutely 
aware of their responsibility to afford 
children and youth, as well as adults, 
fellowship with wise and trusted per- 
sons, not only in formal interviews but 
also in friendly informality, the op- 
portunity to “talk over” their problems 
and feelings of inadequacy and guilt 
with someone upon whom they can de- 
pend for understanding and_ help 
rather than condemnation. Where sac- 
ramental confession is characteristic of 
a religious body, in addition to sacra- 
mental effects, opportunity is provided 
for personal counseling. 


ASTORAL counseling is coming 
to be recognized as an essential 
service to the mental health of children 
and youth. This service will, almost 
necessarily, be limited to children and 
youth who give evidence of serious 
disturbance. Much more than this is 
needed if the churches and synagogues 
are to grasp their opportunity and help 
all children and youth to realize their 
potentialities as children of God, liber- 
ated from nagging doubts and limiting 
frustrations. 
Lay teachers and parents are being 
offered courses in understanding chil- 
dren and in techniques of guidance. 
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Books and periodicals are being pro- 
vided to meet the needs both of the 
meagerly educated and of the more 
highly educated. These training pro- 
grams for parents and lay workers 
with children and youth are emphasiz- 
ing the fundamentals of establishing 
interpersonal relationships character- 
ized by understanding and benevolence, 
the “affirmation of life, growth, joy, 
freedom.” This does not mean pam- 
pering. Quite the contrary. Because of 
the good will of the “other,” the child 
may talk freely and acknowledge the 
worst that is in him. And since he has 
acknowledged it himself, the child can 
begin to assume responsibility for it. 
The very freedom which the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the friendly 
person gives the child or youth ‘helps 
greatly in enabling him to do some- 
thing about his difficulty. The wise 
helper will give the child the sense that 
he is always standing by but never 
taking over. 

In facing their responsibilities, chil- 
dren and youth need help also in ac- 
cepting their limitations. Few human 
beings ever bring completely under 
control all their egocentric drives and 
hungers. If children and youth know 
that the “benevolent other” also recog- 
nizes these problems in his own life, 
they may be able to accept these limit- 
ations and face their failures without 
despair. One of the great sources of 
comfort and of courage that can come 
to children and youth who are trying 
to unify themselves around high ideals 
is to know that few human beings 
achieve perfection altogether and that 
fewer still achieve it all at once. Ulti- 
mate goals must be mediated to grow- 
ing persons as they are able to receive 
them, and this can be done more suc- 
cessfully through warm, shared per- 
sonal experience than through cold 
precept. 
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Provision of the ‘benevolent other” 
is more than help in facing and over- 
coming personal sins, weaknesses, 
limitations, and failures. It is also of- 
fering the immature members of the 
fellowship support in their highest as- 
pirations and their noblest endeavors. 
To call upon children and youth to do 
the will of God is to call upon them to 
accept the fact that they will often find 
themselves out of harmony with their 
social group, the mores of their com- 
munity, the accepted practices and 
standards and goals of the society ‘of 
which they are a part. As they become 
committed to judging all persons solely 
upon their worth as persons and not 
at all’upon the circumstance of birth, 
they are likely to run into serious dis- 
approval in their school or community. 
As they seek to put into practice their 
faith in the brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God through actu- 
ally ministering to all forms of human 
need and loneliness, through promoting 
the causes and relationships which lead 
to reconciliation and peace rather than 
those which lead to strife and war, 
they are likely to find that they are 
supporting values that the community 
does not support. They need sustain- 
ing help to be able to “stand firm un- 
der the pressure of life,” a sense of 
renewal and resource which comes 
from worship and religious fellowship. 
Fellowship provides a channel for the 
transmission of strength and confirm- 
ing aid which are from God. 


HERE some churches and 

synagogues that fail to offer sup- 
port to their children in seeking to 
know and to do the will of God in 
areas of human relationships where it 
is fashionable to disregard it as irrele- 
vant or inapplicable. There are many 


are 


churches and 


too, in 
which influential individuals or groups 
of individuals oppose any activity that 
looks toward the reexamination of 
social customs and standards as being 
outside the proper sphere of interest 
of the institutions of religion. 


synagogues, 


Because of their nature and mission, 
institutions of religion should not com- 
pletely identify themselves with any 
current social system or theory of 
progress. However, in dealing with the 
allegations that organized religion does 
not meet the challenge of social prog- 
ress, it should be frankly admitted that 
there is a good deal of conservation in 
organized religion, just as there is in 
organized society and government. 
There is perforce conservatism in or- 
ganized religion in its very conserva- 
tion of religious truths, traditions, pre- 
cepts, and heritages. 


The principle of religious organiza- 
tion, however, should not be abandoned 
because some adherents of religion 
have sometimes supported political and 
economic reaction. Rather we must 
exert ourselves to encourage members 
of religious organizations to fulfill 
their ideals and to realize the potentials 
of their organizations. Religion has in- 
creasingly become the champion of the 
oppressed and the mouthpiece of social 
justice. In this country, Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews have been crusad- 
ing co-operatively for the promotion 
of equitable social relations between 
employers and employees and for un- 
derstanding between the members of 
various religious and racial groups. In 
the stable institutions of religion there 
is to be found the basic undergirding 
of efforts looking toward individual 
and social righteousness that is essen- 
tial to real human progress. 
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Individual Salvation Can Be Achieved 


Only as We Are Concerned With the 


Salvation of Others 
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OR centuries, in our Christian cul- 


ture, the question which has 
spearheaded our spiritual life has 
been: “What shall I do to inherit 


eternal life?” Today the question that 
bids fair to take its place as the num- 
ber one spiritual question is of a very 
different character: “How can we en- 
courage love and diminish hate?” 

It is significant that the earlier ques- 
tion was asked by a young man so 
spiritually immature that he could not 
even grasp the import of the answer 
given him and “went away sorrowful.” 
What seems not to have been realized 
by many who have read the tale is that, 
in his spiritual immaturity, the young 
man did not even know the right ques- 
tion to ask. 


This article is abstracted from a chapter 
in The Great Enterprise, just published by 
W. W. Norton & Company. Copyright 1952, 
and reprinted by permission of the publish- 
ers. This book is the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection for October. 


Yet this immaturely framed ques- 
tion has expressed for countless num- 
bers of people man’s central spiritual 
concern. Because the question was 
wrongly asked, it has tended: to evoke 
answers wrongly conceived. Cast in an 
ego-centered form—a concern about 
individual salvation—it has inevitably 
suggested individual reward or indi- 
vidual punishment. The emphasis in 
religious quarters has thus traditionally 
been upon what would happen to the 
individual if he did not do the things 
required for election to eternal life. 
Consequently many of the churches 
have addressed themselves chiefly to 
promises and warnings. Speaking a 
language of exhortation and_ threat, 
they have made the spiritual life an 
anxious obedience to a deity who 
would punish disobedience. Far too 
few priests and preachers, it would 
seem, have set themselves the harder 
task of making real to their people the 
answer that Christ gave to the young 
man’s question: the answer, namely, 
that his proper task was not the ego- 
centered one of concentrating on his 
own salvation but, rather, the task of 
getting rid of the trappings of power 
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and privilege that separated him from 
his human kind and throwing in his lot 
with those who dared to affirm love 
and brotherhood as the central realities 
of existence. 

In sharp contrast, the second ques- 
tion was asked, not by an immature 
and privileged youth, but by a contem- 
porary scientist. It was in his Love 
against Hate that Karl Menninger, out 
of his many years of serving troubled 
and suffering minds, asked the ques- 
tion that seemed to him to sum up to- 
day’s central issue of life: “The prac- 
tical problem may be stated thus... : 
How can we encourage love and 
diminish hate?” 

In this different rendering of the 
life issue, the whole spiritual orienta- 
tion becomes changed. Here the inter- 
est moves outward from the self to 
fellow selves—as it did in Christ’s 
answer. Here there is a caring about 
life other than one’s own. The scientist 
who asks the question senses the deep 
sorrows of his fellow humans: their 
frustrations; the pitiful defeats they 
suffer because they do not rightly 
know, or are not emotionally equipped 
to know, that love is the way of life 
we all must learn. 

As he puts it, therefore, the ques- 
tion has the beautiful maturity of mov- 
ing beyond egocentricity and including 
everybody. “How can we encourage 
love... ?” Once it is asked, the ques- 
tion sets our energies of concern mov- 
ing outward. We think about how to 
save others, and in the process we save 
ourselves. 

When we learn to ask this outward- 
directed question, it is obvious what 
we will set out to do. We will look for 
ways in which artificial barriers be- 
tween man and man can be removed; 
ways in which hate-breeding misunder- 
standings can be cleared up; ways 
in which experiences conducive to the 
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growth of affection can be created and 
widely shared: ways in which people 
can become involved in concerns that 
carry them beyond self-interest into 
humanity-interest. Such encouraging 
love and diminishing of hate becomes 
the main life task. It becomes the most 
important thing for the spirit of man 
to care about. And once a man is 
deeply possessed by the health and 
joy of such caring, it would scarcely 
occur to him to ask how he, as a spe- 
cial and separate individual, can best 
assure his own special and separate 
salvation. 


ERHAPS the most profound in- 

sight we have gained in recent 
decades is that the capacity to love is 
something that has to grow. It has to 
be prepared for and cultivated—from 
the beginnings of life and throughout 
all the life processes. Many a person, 
we now know, comes to adulthood ac- 
tually unable to love. There is in him, 
it may be, a haunting and even 
anguished sense that he lacks some- 
thing deeply essential; but, incomplete 
individual that he is, he is unable to 
define or supply the lack. To say to 
him, “If only you would love God,” or 


_ even to say to him, “If only you would 


love a friend,” or “your wife” 
or “your child,” is futile. The words 
mean nothing. They evoke no move- 
ment in the unstirred inner life. The 
man has yet to learn to love. 

Such well-meaning words, in fact, 
may simply add to his bafflement and 
therefore to his hostility. For identi- 
fying his own desperate need to re- 
ceive love with the emotion of giving 
love, and having no power to disen- 
tangle the two because he has never 
experienced the latter, he may honestly 
believe that he already is an unusually 
loving person in a cold world. 

For such an individual to learn to 
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love may require, we now know, a deep 
remaking — or reorientation — of his 
personality. Or, as we symbolically ex- 
press it, it may mean that he must be 
“born again.” This is why the scien- 
tist’s question, “How can we encourage 
love and diminish hate?” is no simple 
one that can be answered with an orac- 
ular word. 

The true answer begins with the 
realization that all the influences in 
life that make people uncertain of 
themselves, unwanted, fearful of 
others and of their world, self-defen- 
sive, guilty before others, resentful, 
destructively aggressive, are influences 
that tend to stultify or kill the love 
possibilities. To encourage love means, 
then, to go out into the daily highways 
and byways of life intent on counter- 
ing such influences as discourage the 
growth in human beings of the capa- 
city to move outward toward others. 

It is not surprising that a generation 
that is learning to have this outward- 
directed concern increasingly turns its 
eyes to the newborn. For with the 
newborn all things are at risk. How 
can we be sure that the environment 
into which the helpless infant comes 
will not be a_hate-breeding, fear- 
engendering one? How can we be sure 
that parents are wise enough to know 
what is required for the nurturing of 
their offspring—parents who them- 
selves are often helplessly grappling 
with fears and hostilities of their own? 
How can we be sure that we have 
teachers who, themselves loving, can 
encourage love and decrease the likeli- 
hood that hatreds will form in the 
classroom and on the playground? In 
short, the question we are now learn- 
ing to ask is how we can make all the 
processes of childhood and youth into 
processes that promote affection, mu- 
tual understanding, and mutual con- 
cern, 
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Powerfully moving to our genera- 
tion is the pent-up anger of Christ 
when he set a child in the midst of his 
disciples and said that “whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones... 
it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea.” Certainly it is not without signi- 
ficance that what called forth this re- 
sponse was the fact that his disciples 
had lost sight of the values he taught 
in an argument as to who among them- 
selves should be greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. Sharply—as with the 
rich young man—he pulled them back 
to their proper task of living well in 
the human scene. 

This, then, if we pursue the scien- 
tist’s question, is one way in which our 
spiritual concern rightly expresses it- 
self: in an active and intelligent caring 
about those too helpless as yet to care 
for themselves. This means that the 
energy of research spent today in seek- 
ing out the needs of the child’s life is 
spiritually directed energy. It is a form 
of caring deeply about life. This 
energy of research, in short, might be 
thought of as our culture’s belated way 
of responding to Christ’s words by 
setting the child so plainly in our 
midst that we shall not again forget. 


HE GREAT enterprise of life, as 

it now begins to take shape before 
our spiritual vision, is to create life 
that is friendly to fellow life. This vi- 
sion cannot be fulfilled unless we re- 
move the conditions that make for dis- 
trust, fear, and antagonism among 
men. Chief among these are the racial 
discriminations, class discriminations, 
political power-seekings, ideological 
fanaticisms, and economic exploita- 
tions. We can no longer say of these 
that, because they belong to “Caesar’s 
world,” we can leave them to Caesar 
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and still keep our spiritual life intact. 

We who cherish spiritual vision are 
citizens of our world, with the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. As 
citizens, we are makers of secular ar- 
rangements; and where secular ar- 
rangements are  hate-breeding and 
fear-breeding, so that they distort 
human personality, the obligation to 
help change them is a spiritual obliga- 
tion. 

In short, the spiritual life, while still 
keeping itself “unspotted from the 
world’’—that is, uncorrupted by world- 
ly standards that are too low—takes 
on, today, as it were, a spot-removing 
task within the world. For it has a test, 
now, with which it can confidently 
challenge all secular institutions and 
activities: Do these promote love and 
diminish hate? 

This is a test which we can now put 
to every community; to every institu- 
tion and group within a community ; to 
every business or industrial organiza- 
tion; to every agency of mass com- 
munication; to every labor union; to 
every management group; to every 
political party; to every school and 
college; to every home; to every na- 
tion. As these different units of our 
culture—small or large—answer this 
test question, they show themselves as 
enemies of man’s spirit or affirm them- 
selves as promoters of man’s authentic 
life. 

If this is in truth our spiritual task, 
then that institution—let us call it 
broadly the church—which is peculiar- 
ly concerned with man’s spiritual life 
has one obvious directive : to create at- 
atmospheres — situations, psychic cli- 
mates—in which love can grow. 

The power to love, as we have said, 
does not come fullgrown into our lives. 
It has to be welcomed into growth. 
The soil must be right and the care 
intelligent and resourceful. Love never 
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comes by mere admonition nor by 
logical, verbal proof of its importance. 
Thus a church may endlessly preach 
the doctrine that God is love and yet 
leave its people cold. It may, in fact, 
arouse in them a delicate aversion to 
such indiscriminate cosmic amiability. 
It may teach “brotherhood” and yet 
leave its people in a most unbrotherly 
mood. To promote love-among-men 
requires, in short, that we do more 
than talk about it; that we actually 
promote situations and create atmos- 
pheres in which love will spontaneously 
flourish without being admonished to 
do so. 


If a profound spiritual belief is to 
be achieved by a human being, it must, 
come out of his own experience. It 
cannot be borrowed ready-made. This 
seems now so obvious as to be axio- 
matic. We are coming increasingly to 
believe, then, that the task of the 
church is to give men, not a creed, but 
the kind of growth-into-love experi- 
ence out of which a great “credo” may 
eventually emerge. Not first the creed 
and then the life; but first the life and 
then the creed. 


HAT kind of experience do men 

most deeply need if love is to be 
increased in them and hate diminished ? 
Perhaps the most powerful nourish- 
er of love among men is the home, 
when the home is what a home should 
be. The reason is clear. The home is a 
place where a certain fellowship pre- 
vails that is unlike any other in life. 
In the first place, it is one that is ours 
by the mere fact of our existing. We 
enter the home as helpless infants, and 
find welcome. As we find welcome, we 
are able to live without fear. This is 
where we belong. These others are 
part of us and we are part of them. 
Our life goes out toward them 
and theirs toward us. In_ the 
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second place, the fellowship is one 
in which “each practices an unlimited 
liability for each other.” (Elton True- 
blood, Alternative to Futility.) li we 
are sick or hurt, we know we will be 
cared for, even up to the limit. No one 
will say, “Your time for the occupancy 
of this sickbed has expired.” If we are 
disappointed or crushed by failure, we 
will be supported by sympathy and 
help—again, even up to the limit. 

In the fellowship of the home, in 
short, love gets its first and most 
powerful chance to grow. No other in- 
stitution is quite like it. No other takes 
us into an atmosphere and into an as- 
sociation that so profoundly draw out 
our responses to others and theirs to 
us. What we know about the home is 
that, at its best, it exemplifies the best 
way for life to be lived. 

Perhaps a clue may be found here 
for the church. What we have learned 
about love is that it grows in an at- 
mosphere of fellow love. It grows 
where individuals happily do things 
together: eat together; work together ; 
laugh together; share things together ; 
care about things together. A church, 
then, it would seem, best promotes 
love-among-men as it promotes such 
freely sharing fellowship among men. 

This has not been the universally 
accepted view of the church’s main 
function. Its main function has 
been conceived, rather, after the 
teaching pattern or the guidance 
pattern, or, among salvation- 
minded, after the saving-souls-from- 
perdition pattern. The spiritual leader 
has exhorted from the high place of 
authoritative truth; the people, in a 
lower place, have listened. The teach- 
ing or guidance function, to be sure, is 
an essential one in life: every good 
home finds a place for it. The church, 
as a spiritual center, must likewise find 
a place for it. But it begins to dawn 
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upon many religious people, today, 
that this pattern of wisdom from above 
may have overshadowed a profounder 
pattern: namely, that of love generated 
through fellowship. 

It is far from likely that the Dis- 
ciples were forever sitting receptively 
at the feet of Christ. It is far more 
likely that when they were sitting they 
sat around at random, talking and 
breaking into each other’s talk; laugh- 
ing at a quick rejoinder; asking ques- 
tions of one another ; wondering about 
things together. With a good deal of 
the false, hushed piety of the past rub- 
bed off, we now begin to think of 
Christ and his disciples as a spiritually 
lusty group. They tramped the roads 
together; got dusty and hot and 
hungry; plucked food by the wayside; 
hallooed to one another at some dis- 
covery. And as they grew in the 
warmth of their companionship, the 
wise and surprising words came; their 
love grew; and their courage grew ac- 
cordingly, and their power to be the 
bearers of a great truth. 


HIS is the kind of experience, we 

now begin to see, that all of us 
need and many of us long for. Even 
those of us who are happy in our 
homes and our work need a com- 
panionship that goes even beyond 
these. We need, in short, a companion- 
ship with those in the wider human 
community with whom we can un- 
ashamedly care about things we want 
to care about. To use Elton True- 
blood’s fine phrase, we all of us need 
to belong to some “fellowship of the 
concerned.” 

In the average run of life, we are 
shy and constrained about many of the 
things we most deeply care about. We 
can never be quite sure how others will 
respond if we show our concern. For 
all we know, these others may care 
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exactly as we do; or they may be miles 
removed from our caring—so that 
they could only be puzzled by what we 
say ; or amused ; or made cynical. 

In a fellowship such as a church 
might foster, there could be the chance 
for shyness to be so overcome that 
even the most casual word could be a 
word of caring; something not to be 
ashamed of; not to be aggressive 
about, as to a hostile listener ; not to be 
self-consciously solemn and _ rigid 
about, either. In such an atmosphere 
of concerned fellowship, deeper and 
more sustained talk could come as 
easily as one moves into conversation 
with a person one loves. 

To promote the fellowship of good 
talk would be no mean function for a 
church to perform. It would be a dis- 
tinctly spiritual function, because it 
would be love-inducing and life-releas- 
ing. The “bottled-up” person, we have 
come to know, who has no one to 
whom he can talk except on the sur- 
face level, suffers distortion of per- 
sonality. He is blocked in the normal 
and healthy “outwarding” of himself, 
with a consequent diminution of his 
“inner” resources: his spiritual re- 
sources. 

To encourage this type of fellow- 
ship is, however, a function not easily 
performed—as if a church were to 
say to its people, “Come, let us now all 
talk together. In short, let us form dis- 
cussion groups.” The fellowship of 
good talk comes where there is a still 
deeper fellowship: one that has grown 
out of the sustained habit of doing 
together things that greatly need doing. 

Young married couples, in- 
creasingly realize, need to be brought 
into this kind of fellowship. Marriage, 
like love, is not a thing that comes full- 
born. It is a kind of sharing that needs 
time and opportunity to grow into its 
full richness. In too many cases mar- 


riages turn brittle because the young 
couples have only themselves to count 
on; only themselves and perhaps a few 
friends or business associates as 
sources of life experience. As often as 
not, even where these limited com- 
panionships are concerned, there is 
only a stilted imitation of genuine fel- 
lowship—for each couple, concerned 
with making its start in the world or 
getting ahead, is to some extent ab- 
sorbed in a competitive process of im- 
pression-making. Young married 
couples need to be welcomed into a 
fellowship of their own kind that sur- 
rounds them with warmth of affection ; 
gives them a chance to be gay in their 
gaieties and serious in their deeper con- 
cerns. They need the wide, supporting 
friendliness of a group where the talk 
can be the shoptalk of young married 
life, yet where they can move happily 
and helpfully into the wider concerns 
of the community of life. 

“Where two or three are gathered 
together” still remains, in brief, one of 
the great phrases of human insight. To 
have the joy of moving from aloneness 
into a life of affectionate and under- 
standing give-and-take is to add 
another cubit to one’s spiritual stature. 


HIS, of course, is not the whole 

story. “There are, indeed, times,” 
writes Elton Trueblood, “when we 
wish to enter a darkened church, pray 
and leave without speaking to another 
human being, but such religious ex- 
perience is not satisfactory as a steady 
diet. The normal religious experience 
is that in which the society of worship 
becomes also a society of friends... . 
Inner illumination alone, important as 
it is, may produce the self-centered 
and the bizarre, with no outside check 
on either ideas or conduct. The sense 
of urgency alone may produce unbal- 
anced fanaticism, but men and women 
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who submit to the discipline of fellow- 
ship, seeking group guidance in major 
decisions and recognizing the authority 
of group experience, are largely saved 
from these extragances.” 

“Unless it involves fellowship that 
is deep and inclusive,” Trueblood con- 
cludes, “church membership is always 
nominal rather than real. Without 
genuine fellowship there is no 
koinonia,’ no communion, no life in 
common. Recalling the early Christian 
fellowship, he writes, “The heart of 
the idea of membership . . . was that 
of being members one of another.” 
This, then, it would seem, is coming 
to be recognized as one clear pattern 
of the church—a place where love is 
encouraged to grow by the sheer learn- 
ing to like one another and to be active 
in @ common caring. 

Sometimes people say that they get 
less out of going to church than they 
can get out of going forth into the 
wide spaces of nature. They may be 
right about this if the churches they 
have been accustomed to enter have 
been filled with the tight spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, self-concern, and _ self- 
approval; and if the rituals have been 
mere verbalizations of magic. But it 
may be that the “seekers of nature” 
are themselves laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. They may be making 
the kind of mistake we would make if 
we said that one cannot get the true 
family spirit shut up within a home, 
and that the really fine way to raise 
children is to raise them in a forest 
under a tree. 

There is, in short, a type of enclo- 
sure that is freedom. It is one within 
which people create so contagious an 
atmosphere of affection and under- 
standing that those who savor it will, 
as a consequence, behave differently 
wherever they go. 
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ITHIN the enclosure we call a 

church, we recognize that another 
deeply important thing can happen: 
namely, the making of an atmosphere 
in which we can, as we say, “find our- 
selves.” Our average life is occupied 
with a bewildering number of things, 
from getting out of bed in the morn- 
ing, face-washing, tooth-brushing, eat- 
ing breakfast, starting up the car, 
hurrying the children off to school, to 
working at the thousand and one 
things that command us. For most of 
us, the experience, in spite of its dis- 
tressing multiplicity, has a kind of 
unity of pattern. All these many things 
seem necessary if we are to come to 
each evening sufficiently fed, clothed, 
housed, entertained, and tired to call it 
a day. Yet doing too much may mean 
that we do too little. There seems to be 
a deep need in us to take time out from 
the doing of many things to savor 
what we do. “Be still,” said the 
Psalmist. 

The church can serve as a place of 
stillness where the too much distract- 
ed, too noisy and clattering self can 
periodically quiet down. Music helps. 
The hush of silent prayer enables the 
self to gather itself to itself; to find 
meanings and depths in life and in 
things forgotten; to feel joined with 
others in sensing mystery, an obliga- 
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tion, and a faith too deep to express 
in words. 

Such times of silence are times when 
we have a chance to be loosed into af- 
fection. Too much noise; too many 
voices; too many suggestions and 
countersuggestions ; too many calls to 
do this and that, all tend to put edgi- 
ness into life. To be still is to give our- 
selves the chance to recover kinship 
and friendliness. 

We can, to be sure, experience such 
stillness by ourselves; but there is 
something about experiencing it with 
others that adds a dimension—all of 


us there, small and humble and silent 
before the ineffable. 

Out of the stillness the voice of the 
minister can fittingly come to remind 
us of things we tend to forget. We 
call these the things of God, signify- 
ing thereby the things that give mean- 
ing, wonder, and outreach to life, that 
remove our littleness, and that make 
us strong with the. binding power of 
love. To love God is to love these. To 
love God is to love the immeasurable 
life that creates and sustains us, and 
within which we in turn create and 
sustain. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


NOVEMBER SELECTION 


The new book, Toward Spiritual 
Security, by Wesner Fallaw, Professor 
cf Religious Education, Andover 
Newton Theological School, will be 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection in November. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


The next meeting of the Committee 
for the Scientific Study of Religion 
will be held on December 26-27 in 
New York. Social scientists who would 
like to present papers should submit 
abstracts of not more than 300 words 
to Dr. Talcott Parsons, Department of 
Social Relations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


DR. MILLER TO YALE 


Randolph Crump Miller, formerly 
Associate Professor of Philosophy of 
Religion and Christian Education at 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, and author of “Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Christian Education,” and 
“Theology and the Understanding of 
Children” in the October, 1951, and 
June, 1952, issues of PastoraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, was appointed Professor of 
Christian Education, Yale Divinity 
School, in September. 


YALE MARRIAGE CLINIC 
Yale University has _ recently 
opened one of the first marriage coun- 
seling clinics to be conducted under 


the auspices of a medical school. It is 
sponsored jointly by the School of 
Medicine’s Departments of Psychiatry 
and Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Dr. Seward Hiltner led a discussion 
on the topic of “Basic Principles Un- 
derlying Religion and Family Rela- 
tions” at the Annual Conference of the 
National Council on Family Relations 
which was held August 30-September 
2 at Rutgers University. He also par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on 
“Actual Programs of Family Life” 
and presided at a general session on 
the theme of “The Pastor as a Team 
Member in Counseling.” 

Other minister-participants in the 
Conference were Rev. Wesley Kemp, 
Drew Theological Seminary; Father 
John Egan, Cana Conference, Chicago, 
and Rabbi Jerome Folkman, Temple 
Israel, Columbus. Other participants 
in the Conference were Dr. Sylvanus 
Duvall, author of Men, Women, and 
Morals, the May Selection of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club, and Har- 
riet Pilpel, co-author of the forthcom- 
ing Your Marriage and the Law, 
which will be the dividend book of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club in 
December. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 
is President of the Council and Mrs. 
Helen J. Hiltner is Executive Secre- 
tary. 


REvieEws OF Current Books 


HE GREAT ENTERPRISE— 

Relating Ourselves to Our World 
by H. A. Overstreet. (W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company—$3.50) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection for 
October.) 


The Great Enterprise is proper read- 
ing for any man who thinks and who 
cares about the well-being of people. 
It is an important sequel to The 
Mature Mind by the same author. In 
the first of its two parts he describes 
the equipment necessary for maturing ; 
in the second part he sets forth the 
many ways in which the self functions 
in the world including the near- 
disastrous features in the present 
crisis, and yet holding out a realistic 
hope of maturely resolving present 
world tensions and making new prog- 
ress in the great enterprise of building 
friendly, helpful, and enriching human 
relationships. 

The value of the book not only for 
PasToRAL PsycHOLocy readers but 
for others lies in its vast scope and 
depth. It is rich in the findings of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, social science, the 
facts of history and the insights of 
religion, but it is all of these distilled 
and refined through the mind of a phil- 
osopher and teacher. It is no compen- 
dium of modern knowledge but it adds 
up much that is most worth knowing 
and most helpful in relating ourselves 
maturely within our larger world of 


human beings. From the first chapter 
on The Context of The Self to the last 
on New Forces At Work, it thorough- 
ly documents the view that no man 
liveth unto himself. Selfhood can be 
achieved and maintained only in rela- 
tion to other persons. Introspective 
self-regard largely defeats its own pur- 
pose. Minds can be mature and human 
lives can be meaningful only as they 
move out toward others with friendli- 
ness, love, and the fellowship of mutu- 
ally shared purposes. 

The value of The Great Enterprise 
to practitioners in pastoral psychology 
lies in its contribution to their perspec- 
tive. In stressing as it does the social 
aspects of psychological growth and 
maturing, it serves to broaden the con- 
cept of counseling and therapy. Un- 
conscious motives will still have to be 
explared and neurotic rigidities will 
have to be broken up. But it becomes 
clear that the counselor must utilize 
other persons and perhaps parish 
groups as aids in the counselees’ social 
growth and maturing. This emphasis 
offers a healthy corrective to the ten- 
dency of some pastoral counselors to 
become excessively occupied with in- 
trapsychic conflicts and forces and to 
neglect somewhat the potentialities for 
therapy and growth which reside in 
readily available groups which call 
only for proper leadership. 

In Part I, the author traces with 
real understanding and sympathy the 
difficulties involved in so setting the 
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A goldmine of information 


IN QUEST OF 
GOD’S POWER 


by 
CHARLES 
ALLEN, 


whose latest book 
Roads to Radiant Liv- 
ing, has sold over 
20,000 copies in the 
past year. 

Here is a rare in- 
sight into the prob- 
lems of _ successful 
Christian living; an- 
swering such ques- 
tions as: Are you lonely? What do you want? 
—dealing with such problems as, forgiveness, 


emotional sickness, fear of death, Dr. Allen’s 
advice is sound. His approach is easily follow- 
able, and his exhortation to prayer, Bible study 
and reliance on God is inspiring. Throughout 
this book emphasis is placed on the power God 
infuses into the believer’s life. $2.50 
Ideal for the minister in his counselings. 


at all bookstores 
a Revell publication 


stage of life that children will grow up 
with true images of themselves and of 
others and avoid falling into traps of 
egocentricity and of authoritive rela- 
tionships over others which prevent 
true maturity and invigorating and 
constructive relations with others. The 
discussion throughout keeps close to 
the social scene in which life is lived 
and moves constantly in a context of 
family, job, business, racial and cul- 
tural forces, and national and interna- 
tional affairs. The ways in which rigid- 
ities and immaturities of thought, feel- 
ing and action become fixed are clear- 
ly portrayed, but the author has a 
strong faith in the potentialities of hu- 
man beings for full growth and effec- 
tive social living. He is convinced that 
if we can use the knowledge and in- 
sights we now possess regarding per- 
sonality growth and sources of human 
satisfaction the balance can still be 
swung on the side of health, freedom, 
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and well-being. The initiating, improv- 
ing and creative tendencies in human 
beings need only to be given a fair 
opportunity. 

In the longer Part II, the author 
critically analyzes and traces to their 
sources the various tensions which 
currently prevail and which to a large 
extent comprise our twentieth cen- 
tury crisis. The psychological and 
socio-economic roots of Fascism, 
Nazism, and Communism are briefly 
but realistically traced along with other 
forms of totalitarianism in_ politics, 
religion, industry, and control of 
property. 

One of the values of this book for 
clergy, both in their prophetic and 
preaching work as well as their pas- 
toral ministrations, is the realistic por- 
trayal of the various elements in our 
present crisis, both the spelling out the 
dangers of destructive forces at work 
and in the ferreting out the construc- 
tive ways of resolving tensions and 
avoiding disaster, on the one hand, 
and finding out ways of strengthening 
the forces that make for democratic 
and abundant living for people and 
peoples, on the other. 

To a very real extent this book 
answers the primary problem and 
dilemma of the individual in outgrow- 
ing his selfhood in the narrow sense to 
truer self in wholesome and construc- 
tive relations with his fellows. The 
book also spells out rather clearly what 
is involved for groups and nations if 
they are to avoid the self-destructive- 
ness of authoritarianism and create 
the conditions under which both in- 
dividuals and groups may not only 
continue to exist but may find meaning 
and zest in living. 

In stressing the positive . values 
which this book seems to have, it is not 
to be inferred that it can be all things 
to all men. While the book contains 
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many well chosen references to reli- 
gion and its insights, doubtless many 
ministers will be somewhat disappoint- 
ed in the relatively minor emphasis on 
religion and almost complete lack of 
reference to theology as such. The 
ministers’ task of implementing the 
fundamental viewpoints of the author 
might have been aided somewhat more 
by more frequent references to the 
ways in which ministers and churches 
can carry forward the Great Enterprise 
to which they are at least theoretically 
committed. But the minister presum- 
ably in democracy has no more rights 
to claim special consideration than 
would the industrialist, the statesman, 
financier, or educator. The book’s chief 
contribution in the field of pastoral 
psychology is the light which it throws 
upon the common lot of pastor and 
people in the process of growing up 
and in relating themselves to the social 

groups of which they are parts. 
—LutTHeER E. Woopwarp 
Coordinator, Community 
Mental Health Services, 
New York State Mental 

Health Commission 


HILDREN IN THE BIBLE 
SCHOOL: The How of Christian 
Education. By Lois E. LeBar 

(Revell—$4.50) 

This is a simple and practical ap- 
proach to Christian education from the 
point of view of evangelical theology. 
The author is a competent educator 
and knows the problems of the average 
Bible school. She is aware of the needs 
of children and endeavors to provide 
adequate understanding for those who 
teach. She gives the proper setting for 
education in the Bible school, with 
special attention to proper physical 
surroundings for the younger ones. 
She traces the aspects of child develop- 
ment with good insight but with too 
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great brevity in many cases. She deals 
adequately with methods, and points 
out the various dangers. The chapter 
on memory work is particularly good 
for those who insist on emphasizing 
the memorizing of Bible verses. There 
is much practical advice on worship. 

On the whole, this is an excellent 
book. But such a statement as this 
gives the reader pause: “Children 
have no trouble visualizing Elijah’s re- 
turn to heaven in a chariot of fire, for 
they have stood on the steps of an es- 
calator and have been delighted with 
their wonderful ascent to the next 
floor of a’ department store.” It is 
claimed that children have a sharper 
conscience than adults, with no recog- 
nition that consciences are trained. The 
story of the crucifixion is recommend- 
ed for five-year-olds. A few such com- 
ments mar the high standard of this 
book. 
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The approach is simple—so much so 
that many sections seem to be oversim- 
plified and shallow. But if the products 
of our Bible schools will take this to 
heart, many fundamentalist churches 
will raise their educational standards. 


Crump MILLER 
Professor of Christian Education 
Yale Divinity School 


EDISCOVERING THE ADO- 
LESCENT by Hedley S. Dimock 
(Association Press—$3.00) 


Two hundred boys, from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, living in Kenosha 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, furnish 
the resource material for the investiga- 
tions and the findings described in this 
book. George and John and every other 
boy of the two hundred were observed 
and interviewed over a period of three 
years. The author carefully examines 
the factors of physical change charac- 
teristic of puberty, and the socio- 
economic influences. He is interested 
in the operation of the latter, in the 
experiences of play pursuits, choice of 
friends, religious and moral thinking, 
and social behavior generally. 


The limitations of such a study are 
obvious. To begin with, there is the 
acknowledged problem of whether or 
not observable factors are causes or 
effects, or both. Are common interests 
the cause or the effect of mutual 
friendship? Here is a boy, who is 
quarrelsome, loud, inconsiderate, sel- 
fish, and who is unpopular and unac- 
ceptable to boys of various groups. Is 
he that way because he is unwanted, 
or is he unwanted because he is that 
way? 


There is an elusive element in all of 
this, that graphs and statistics cannot 
tame nor domesticate. What i§ undeni- 
able is that group experience, or the 
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lack of it does take its emotional toll. 
“Their deep and eager longing for the 
comradeship of understanding friends 
denied, they feel the dejection and 
loneliness of those who are in the social 
group but not of it. Others, how many 
we cannot accurately tell, feel the 
sting of being ridiculed, unwanted, and 
unliked by those for whose opinion 
and approval and friendship they care 
the most. With shriveled ego and 
punctured sense of self-esteem they 
seek by devious ways to convince them- 
selves that they possess a worth and a 
social status that their world of as- 
sociates, cruelly and unremittingly, 
daily denies.” The need of the emo- 
tional nature for acceptance, for be- 
longing, for approval, Professor Di- 
mock holds is central in adolescent 
experience. 

With the ongoing of the years of 
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the adolescent, Sunday School attend- 
ance, as well as general group partici- 
pation declines, and, on the other hand, 
an increase of heterosexual life is 
apparent. 

Christian education will need to face 
up to the observation found in this 
book that the boy at sixteen is as in- 
clined to think of God as a person on 
a throne and yielding to the demands 
for material things, as is the boy of 
thirteen. One implication is that reli- 
gious instruction loses its hold in what 
are otherwise growing and developing 
years. Y.M.C.A., 4-H Clubs, Scout 
Troop leaders, school teachers, and 
social workers can profit by the read- 
ing of this book. 


—Hazen G. WERNER 
Resident Bishop 
The Methodist Church 
Columbus, Ohio 
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An interesting study of the development 
of race awareness and race attitudes in 
children. Doctor Goddman concludes that 
this is a much more complex process 
than is generaily appreciated and that it 
begins at an earlier age than is ordinarily 
believed. The author offers a systematic 
analysis of the complex dynamics in- 
volved in awareness and attitude develop- 
ment as it was observed in her subjects. 
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HILDHOOD EXPERIENCE 
AND PERSONAL DESTINY 
by William V. Silverberg (Springer 

Publishing Company—$4.50) 

The present emphasis on the signi- 
ficance of parental love and authority 
in both religious and secular education 
adds to the importance of this treat- 
ment of the early years of childhood 
by a competent psychiatrist. Dr. Silver- 
berg, clinical professor of psychiatry 
at New York Medical College, deals 
with mental illness in terms of trau- 
matic experiences of childhood. 

The heart of the book deals with 
the three areas in which traumatic ex- 
periences may lead to psychic illness. 
In the oral area, the basic problem is 
the weaning of the child and the con- 
flicts that result. These may be carried 
over into later childhood and may 
affect the adjustment in the other 
areas, depending on the kind of re- 
sponse the child makes to the depriva- 
tion. 

The second area is discussed prima- 
rily in terms of toilet-training, which 
so often comes at exactly the time that 
the child is making his response to the 
loss of the nursing situation. The 
damage done to the personality by too 
early training, rigidity of scheduled 
enemas, and impatience by the mother 
is described accurately. The conflict 
between the child’s normal impulses 
and his need for mother’s love and ap- 
proval may lead to various devices 
which later are transferred to adult 
behavior, sexual and otherwise. 

A normal person cannot be defined 
as lacking frustrations, but only as 
lacking traumatic experiences. The 
child must be weaned and trained. 
Frustration in the genital area “is es- 
sential to later mental health, the only 
question being the degree and | manner 
of it.” 

This is a good book for the clinically 
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trained parson, who will be able to use 
some of these psychiatric insights in 
parental training and counseling, but 
he will want to bring to bear on these 
problems the insights of biblical Chris- 
tianity and of various forms of psy- 
chological knowledge as part of his 
critical appartus before using Dr. 
Silverberg’s findings. 
—Ranbo_tpH Crump MILLER 
Professor of Christian Education 
Yale Divinity School 


ACE AWARENESS IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN by Mary 
Ellen Goodman. (Addison-Wesley 

Press—$3.75) 

This is a much needed book. Most 
of us have talked about the race prob- 
lem as if it originated chiefly among 
badly conditioned adults. Children, we 
have liked to say, are happily free of 
racial prejudice until adults, by their 
stupidities, greeds, and intolerances, 
import it into their lives. This study of 
four-year-olds gives a different picture. 
“Color” turns out to be one of the 
primary facts of life that the very 
young child must incorporate into his 
existence precisely as he must incor- 
porate the fact that he is male or 
female. Little girls (without adult 
prompting) frequently come to feel 
themselves inferior because of what 
they observe of different bodily equip- 
ment in their brothers. So, likewise, 
little “brown” girls, as this book shows, 
frequently feel themselves inferior 
(without adult prompting) because for 
some deep and as yet unexplained 
reason, “brownness” to them is not as 
“pretty” as “whiteness.” In similar 
manner, but in reverse, little white 
girls (and boys) feel themselves 
prettier and cleaner than those of 
colored skin. 

There is a deep and tragic mystery 
that needs explaining. This “color” 
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how to understand 


personality 


CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE 
AND PERSONAL DESTINY 


by William V. Silverberg, M.D. 


Here is a fresh approach to the hidden prob- 
lems of personality growth and development. 
Dr. Silverberg, eminent psychoanalyst and 
teacher, goes far beyond the Freudian con- 
cept of sex influence. He emphasizes the 
effects of American cultural habits and child- 
hood disciplines on the adult person. 


The book authoritatively discusses the in- 
fluences of infant years . . . effectively gives 
you a keener insight to human nature... 
aids you in counseling parents with their 
child-care problems as well as adults who 
need guidance to self-understanding. $4.50 


At your bookstore—or order direct from 


Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 
Dept. 3PP 
One Madison Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


feeling in children is not, certainly, the 
same thing as the “race” feeling that 
makes adults segregate and discrimi- 
nate; but it is an easy preface to it. It 
is as if a vast portion of the human 
race were under a disadvantage from 
the start. Brownness and_ blackness 
can’t be washed off, and the pity of it 
remains. At least this is where the 
matter lies when this careful research 
into the attitudes and behaviors of 
several hundred white and colored 
four-year-olds in nursery schools in 
a northeastern city of our land is 
completed. 

But the matter should not rest there. 
This skilled and patient research calls 
for others of a similar kind made in 
cultures where there is no such climate 
of racial prejudice as our own: a cli- 
mate within which even four-year-olds 
live, and even when they seem to live 
with unprejudiced parents. Would 
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four-year-olds in Brazil exhibit the 
same attitudes and behaviors with 
respect to color as our own? Would 
four-year-olds in China, India, Africa? 
Perhaps what seems like a cosmic 
curse visited upon brownness and 
yellowness is merely a curse invented 
by the white man. We don’t know yet. 
Another thing also we do not know: 
what is the relationship between this 
apparent preference for white skin, 
which so easily translates itself into a 
sense of racial superiority and inferi- 
ority, and the stress (greater than any- 
where else on earth) that western 
parents put upon washing faces and 
hands and ears? Is the child in our 
culture conditioned long before he 
reaches the four-year-old stage to 
think of himself as pretty and good 
when he has scrubbed off the extrane- 
ous “color” acquired in play? Does 
this repetitive experience of thus win- 
ning prettiness and goodness influence 
his attitude toward color that won't 
wash off ? We don’t know yet—but we 
do know the suggestive fact that very 
small Negro children, when they first 
begin to be consciously unhappy about 
their difference from the children 
around them, sometimes resort to 
scrubbing their faces in the futile hope 
that it will make them like others. 
Meanwhile, this is a book for every- 
one to read who is sensitive to the suf- 
fering brought about by skin-color 
difference. One great value of the book 
lies in the careful study of the differ- 
ence that personality structure makes 
in the amount of tragedy (both in- 
feriority feeling and uppish superiori- 
ty) involved in the racial situation. 
While we must all continue to work 
for a basic change in racial attitudes 
as these are embodied in adult cultural 
and institutional discriminations, a 
great present hope may lie in a deeper 
understanding of how individuals who 
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here and now are under the “color 
curse” can be helped to develop a per- 
sonality-structure that can triumph (or 
almost triumph) over this disability. 
Also, a hope may lie in knowing how 
individuals who live in a “happy 
whiteness” can develop a personality 
structure that will turn their good luck 
into a blessing rather than a hurt to 
their colored fellows. 

This book gives one the warm sense 
of dealing with individual children— 
bewildered and wistful, disquieting 
and appealing—not (heaven help us) 
with “man” in the abstract. 

—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
Bennington, Vermont 


HESE WELL-ADJUSTED 

CHILDREN by Grace Langdon 
and Irving W. Stout (John Day— 
$3.75) 

We are so prone to think in terms 
of the maladjusted or non-adjusted 
child that we have overlooked the 
well-adjusted “normal” child. This 
book helps to correct this perspective 
by giving the reader a picture of the 
potentialities and possibilities of the 
adjusted personality of children. 

These Well-Adjusted Children sug- 
gests that we can learn much about 
well-adjusted children without focus- 
ing our attention on the bizarre and 
grotesque forms of behavior, projected 
in abnormal psychology books. 

The volume was written by “ex- 
perts,” i.e., the parents themselves. The 
authors merely act as the spokesmen. 

This comprehensive study is the first 
of its kind to bring the matter of well- 
adjusted children into sharper focus. 
Other studies are planned for the 
future. 

Parents who are interested in rais- 
ing children, teachers who are con- 
stantly trying to sharpen their teach- 
ing effectiveness, pastors who are 
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concerned with families, child psychol- 
ogists who often only see non-adjusted 
children will find authentic, accurate 
material of experience on which they 
can draw for guidance and understand- 
ing of these well-adjusted children. 
—C. CHarLtes BACHMANN 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


HE DISCIPLINE OF WELL- 
ADJUSTED CHILDREN by 
Grace Langdon and Irving W. 

Stout. (John Day—$3.75) 

This is another fascinating report on 
what the parents of 414 well adjusted 
children said about discipline in their 
homes. The families resided in Mil- 
waukee county, Wisconsin, in the met- 
ropolitan New York area, and in 
southern Illinois. It is prefaced by an 
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equally fascinating survey of changing 
trends in discipline since 1880. The 
authors draw no sweeping conclusions 
but the facts speak for themselves, and 
point to the importance of wholesome 
human relations based on respect, un- 
derstanding, appreciation, flexibility, 
and cooperativeness for good adjust- 
ment and sound discipline. 

This is a report on human beings 
who represent a wide diversity and 
variety of patterns but who are essen- 
tially loving and learning persons. 
Parent and teachers will benefit greatly 
from reading it. A  parent-teachers 
group could base profitable discussions 
upon it. 


—Pavt B. Maves 
Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 
Drew University 
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GEORGE ALBERT COE 
(Continued from page 8) 


I believe I never told you how broad 
as well as intensive was my direct ex- 
perimentation in the field of mental auto- 
matisms. I was particularly interested 
in the borderland phenomena that chal- 
lenged me to determine, if possible, just 
where normal processes left off and 
less-than-normal ones appeared. Two 
sets of observations of hypnosis recur to 
my mind as typical. I studied detail by 
detail, for example, the response of a 
man under hypnosis when I endeavored 
to induce him to call himself by a name 
not his own. His unbreakable resistance 
to those suggestions was normal, if any- 
thing is. The other experiment was self- 
hypnosis carried to a point that repro- 
duced the process (though not the con- 
tent) of a mystical revelation . . 
came to the conclusion that in the areas 
within which I had experimented there 
was no psychical break or interruption 
between what was called normal and 
what was called abnormal. 


It seems fairly safe to assume that his 
studies in this field must have been 
contemporaneous with those of Star- 
buck. 

His Psychology of Religion, pub- 
lished in 1916, rounded out these and 
other studies and is still in my judg- 
ment the best text-book in this field. 
One of its important contributions is 
his concept of the “automatism,” 
which he mentions above, as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the 
mystical. 


My own acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Coe began in 1909 at the time 
he came to Union Seminary in New 
York. My central interest lay in the 
psychology of religion and I took all 
the courses he offered. Among these 
were seminar courses on the psychol- 
ogy of religion and on the psychology 
of mysticism. Throughout the years in 
which I have been trying to explore 
the borderland between religious ex- 
perience and mental illness, he has 
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been been one of my staunchest sup- 
porters. The reprints which I sent him 
from time to time were not merely 
acknowledged. Frequently he would 
reply with a thousand words or more 
of searching and constructive comment 
and criticism, all of it hammered out 
on his own typewriter. And I am only 
one of those for whom through the 
years he has been a friend and guide. 


N MANY vital issues we could 

never agree. I was myself a be- 
liever in the reality and value of mysti- 
cal religious experience. Professor Coe 
looked upon the over-emphasis upon 
that type of experience as one of the 
dragons which needed to be slain. He 
had grown up in a Methodist parson- 
age in the period when a dramatic 
conversion experience was regarded as 
essential to salvation. He had himself 
sought that experience without success 
and his later studies and experiments 
had convinced him that all such experi- 
ences could best be explained in terms 
of suggestion. He was also convinced 
that the mystical experience had never 
brought any important new contribu- 
tion into the stream of tradition. 

By the same token he was in agree- 
ment with James Bisset Pratt that the 
conviction of sin and the sense of 
guilt were no first steps in the process 
of salvation but pernicious incubi and 
obstacles to the normal growth which 
it was the task of religious education 
to make possible. He was also sharply 
at variance with what William James 
had to say about the sick soul and he 
refused to follow James in his interest 
in religious experiences which partook 
of the pathological. As a student of his 
I was never introduced to the domain 
of psychopathology. I doubt if he ever 
fully gave up his conviction that psy- 
chotic experiences can be explained by 
organic factors. 
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Professor Coe’s great passion was 
that for social redemption. I recall with 
interest a visit of his to our student 
group at Elgin. This was, I believe, in 
1944. On the way out I suggested that 
he tell us about his studies of the con- 
version experience, raising the question 
whether his crusade against Methodist 
revivalism had not succeeded all too 


well. That topic he ignored and talked 
instead on the dangers of militarism. 
Professor Coe’s passionate faith in 
social redemption and his antipathy to 
the mystical and the pathological has 
undoubtedly had much to do with the 
direction taken by the young science of 
the psychology of religion which was 
going foreward so vigorously fifty 
years ago. Its main drive seems to have 
been directed into other channels. 
Professer Coe himself gave more and 
more attention to religious education. 
Others of the early workers turned 
toward the philosophy of religion. 
The fact that Professor Coe at the 
time he made his early studies in this 
field was a professor of philosophy at 
Northwestern University demonstrates 
that the psychology of religion as a 
recognized discipline originated out- 
side the professional schools of reli- 
gion in a period when psychology was 
still married to philosophy. Its disap- 
pearance from among the offerings of 
our universities may perhaps reflect 
the mechanistic trend in academic psy- 
chology which accompanied its divorce 
from philosophy. Why it is still so 
poorly represented in our theological 
schools is an interesting question. 
While the empirical approach to the 
study of religious experience of which 
Professor Coe was such an ardent 
champion has made disappointing 
progress, it must eventually come into 
its own. We can therefore say that 
he has made an enduring contribution 
and along with William James and 
Edwin D. Starbuck he will ever be 
remembered as one of the three fore- 
most pioneers. 
—Anton T. Botsen 
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